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REFLECTIONS 
Roosevelt vs. Pelf 

ARCUS ALONZO HANNA is opposed to 
M the renomination of Mr. Roosevelt. This is 
the only logical conclusion to be drawn from 

his late utterances. The Ohio Senator has definitely 
and openly arrayed himself on the side of the Wall 
street interests. He regards the President as a dan- 
gerously impulsive and He 
would prefer to see his party nominate somebody who 
is more adaptable, more pliant, and more submissive. 
The Senator is the President’s enemy. The Senator 
represents the “communism of pelf.” He is fully in 
accord with the latter’s ideas and wishes. Mr. Roose- 
velt' is not considered a ‘ His broncho- 
busting antics in the movement against trusts are 
deeply disliked and resented. The capitalistic inter- 
ests have no use for him. They fear they cannot 
influence or control him. They are under no delusion 
regarding Mr. Roosevelt’s character and intentions. 
It is thoroughly realized by them that a renomination 
and an endorsement at the polls would make the 
President more than ever determined to keep plutoc- 
racy at arm’s length. Mr. Roosevelt is fully aware of 
the machinations and hostility against him. That he 
intends putting up a stubborn fight is something that 
cannot be doubted, given the pugnacity and stubborn- 
ness inherent in his character. At the present time, 
his position looks unassailable and invulnerable. Some 
radical changes will have to take place before the 
capitalistic intriguers can hope to meet with any suc- 
cess in their campaign to destroy Mr. Roosevelt’s 
chances for becoming the standard-bearer of his party 
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impassionable man. 


‘safe” man. 


Unlimited Pensions 

JupcING by late reports from the Pension office, it 
would seem that the Spanish war veterans are ex- 
tremely anxious to get to the trough. If the present 
rate is kept up, more than half of the men who en- 
listed in 1898 will soon be on the pension list. The 
pension payments growing out of the conflict with 
Spain amounted to $3,275,000 on May last. Of the 
claims filed, 18,185 have been rejected, and 34,210 are 
still under consideration. This rush for pensions, this 
anxiety to rely on the Government for support, on 
any old sort of ground, evidences a peculiar and cer- 
tainly not very lofty spirit of patriotism. The Pension 
Office has made a_ good start with Spanish war 
claims. If it does as well in the next five years as 
it has done since 1898, its list should be of a size 
sufficient to remove all danger of the accumulation of 
an unwieldly surplus in the Federal Treasury. This 
pension business is a grand thing. It holds out prom- 
ise that, in the not remote future, laws will be passed 
entitling every man, woman and child, including 
Indians not taxed, to a substantial annual pension. 
What’s the Government there for, anyhow? We are 
all fighters; the man in the office and workshop, in the 
field and factory, does, rightly considered, as much 
for his country as the warrior on the battlefield. So 
why shouldn’t there be a pension given to all of us? 
If we are in for unlimited paternalism, let’s go. the 
whole hog, let’s be fair to everybody. There’s enough 
money to go round. The Comptroller of the Currency 
assures us every month that the per capita circula- 
tion in this country is larger than in any other part 
of the civilized world. We have protection that prac- 





tically amounts to a pension for every manufacturer 
who is on the “inside.” Why not go a step further, 
and introduce that “ideal” political system by which 
everybody lives off the government? The old Romans 
howled for panem et circenses.. We howl for pensions. 
All should be regarded as ‘emeriti. 
ab eh 
Trouble for WM. Combes 

THE recent expulsion of the Carthusian monks 
from la Grande Chartreuse has led to sensational 
disclosures. Some Paris papers are making insinua- 
tions that the son of M. Combes, the Premier, had 
identified himself with a faction of Radical members 
of the Chamber of Deputies which offered the order 
exemption from the clauses of the Association law 
in consideration of a large sum of money. The at- 
tempt at bribery failed, of course. The monks would 
not think of such a thing. They flatly refused to listen 
to the proposition. In some way or other, the matter 
leaked out, and it is now being aired and thoroughly 
investigated by the representatives of papers hostile 
to the Combes. It is suspected that the Chamber of 
Deputies is thoroughly rotten. Further and still more 
scandalous disclosures are hinted at. These late de- 
velopments promise to make a vast amount of trouble 
for M. Combes and his advisers. They have an ugly 
look. They remind one of the times of Panama cor- 
ruption and of the indiscriminate sale of decorations 
by M. Wilson, the son-in-law of former President 
Grévy. M. Combes should beware. He has many 
bitter enemies, and a record that is far from credit- 
able. His downfall may be closer than he imagines. 
Parliamentary majorities in France have a most aggra- 
vating habit of disappearing, at times, overnight. Be- 
sides all this, France’s financial situation is giving rise 
to grave apprehensions. M. Leroy Beaulieu, one of the 
most astute financial critics in Europe, has furnished 
irrefragable proof that the financial position 
France is now worse than it ever was in the history 
of the republic. The annual budget is increasing with 
alarming regularity. And so are taxes. It is said 
that the goyernment will soon be compelled to intro- 
The total national debt is close 
This is a very 


of 


duce an income tax. 
to seven thousand million dollars. 
respectable amount, even for such a rich country as 
France is known to be. The French people are already 
taxed to an extent that would be considered intoler- 
ably oppressive in the United States. It need, there- 
fore, cause no surprise if they are at last becoming 
restive and fearful of the ultimate outcome. National 
expenditures certainly cannot go on increasing at the 
current ratio without inviting a cataclysm. That the 
Combes administration is able to cope with the re- 
quirements of the times, or to devise ways and means 
to straighten out the financial ledger of the country in 
a satisfactory way, is more than doubtful. The men 
in the present cabinet are bourgeois mediocrities. Of 
statesmanship they know little or nothing. But for 
President Loubet’s sagacity and conservatism, the 
French might well despair of the future of their 


republic. 
abe ob 
The Concord Sage 

THERE is no end of eulogies on Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son these days. Every tenth-rate writer is contribut- 
ing laborious articles to the magazines extolling the 
virtues and the teachings of the sage of Concord. 
Much of this sort of stuff printed about him would 
make an irresistible appeal to Emerson’s own sense 
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of humor, if he were alive to-day. 
injudicious. It is patently inappropriate. 
was a kind and cheerful philosopher, and a capable 
He expressed some fine 


It is fulsomely 
Emerson 


poet, but in no sense great. 
sentiments in elegant phraseology, but produced noth- 
ing startling. Hlis mystical idealism reads well, but 
does not mean much. It may be construed in a hun- 
dred different ways. Emerson has been taken alto- 
gether too seriously. He himself never posed as a 
great thinker, or as the father of a new school of 
philosophy. Emerson’s fame rests on the talk of his 
admirers more than his own achievements or preten- 
sions. While he will always be read with pleasure, 
he will never be placed in the constellation of really 
great thinkers. Greatness is constructed out of differ- 
ent material than Emerson had at his command. 
Emerson merely summarized, but never systematized. 
He explained, but never created. His mind was too 
receptive to be constructively original. Emerson’s 
philosophy is vague and vacuous. It begins in no- 
where and ends in nowhere. It is mellifluently pom- 
pous, but does not enlighten. It deals with alluring 
intangibilities, but does not satisfy. Emerson was a 
scholar rather than a profound thinker. There is no 
reason why Americans should apotheosize him, though 
there is every reason why they should honor and ad- 
mire him. 
ah hb 
Fixing Paternity 

A MILLIONAIRE merchant in New York recently 
joined his fathers on the other side of the Styx. He 
had hardly disappeared from this mundane scene, 
when a young woman made application in a New 
York court that the defunct millionaire be legally de- 
clared to have been the father of her ten-year-old 
child, and, incidentally, dunned for a good amount 
for having refused openly and joyfully to acknowl- 
edge his parental office. The judge readily acqui- 
esced, placed the “stigma” of fatherhood upon the 
shade of the recalcitrant millionaire, and ordered the 
administrator to hand one hundred thousand dollars 
over to the piquantly courageous beauty who had so 
long been deprived of the love and comfort of an un- 
husbandlike father. It is to be presumed, of course, 
that her affectionate heart has at last ceased to quiver 
and to bleed. One hundred thousand dollars is 
enough to heal any old wound, no matter how deep 
or how wide. It is a sum much in excess of the open 
market value of many a prosaically dutiful husband 
and father. This New York affaire d’amour gives us 
some rare glimpses of the way in which some women 
look at a matter of such a delicate nature as the 
fixing of paternity. The New York woman was com- 
pelled to make more or less “interesting” disclosures. 
But she did not shrink from them. She braved the 
questions of judges and lawyers. And she succeeded 
in establishing the righteousness of her demands, Le- 
gally considered, she cannot be blamed. She sought 
But, still—. 
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and obtained justice. 


Obstreperous Labor 

THE craze to strike is increasing. It manifests 
itself in every large city. It is assuming dimensions 
that strike terror to the heart of all business men. 
Labor leaders appear to be imbued with the notion 
that this is the right time for the presentation of arro- 
gant demands. If they are wise, they will adopt a dif- 
ferent attitude. If they have any regard for their 
own interests, they will drop all presumptuous pre- 
tensions and cultivate the best of relations with em- 
ployers. This is an ideally poor time for going on 


strikes. Workingmen simply injure their own inter- 


ests by the adoption of an attitude which tends only 
to rouse anxiety in the financial and industrial world. 
Authoritative observers are expressing opinions which 
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indicate that they are fearful of the approach of a 
sharp business reaction. Rampageous strikes will only 
accelerate this approach, because they have a natural 
tendency to intimidate capital and enterprise. The 
present obstreperousness of labor is the result of spec- 
ulative prosperity. If it is not curbed in time, it will, 
undoubtedly, also mark the culmination of this pros- 
perity, and, incidentally, permanently hurt the legiti- 
mate business interests of the country. Labor leaders 
can do a great deal towards postponing the advent of 
another severe business depression. They have noth- 
ing to gain by creating feelings of bitterness between 
employers and employés. The welfare of the latter 
cannot be found in methods calculated to terrify the 
entire business community. Labor has suffered much 
wrong in the past. It has, in the last few decades, 
greatly improved its position, and generally enjoyed 
the sympathy of right-thinking people. It must beware, 
however, of crossing the Rubicon which divides con- 
servatism from revolution. It must beware of the 
adoption of measures violently in conflict with our po- 
litical institutions and laws, and designed to hand the 
sovereignty of government over to a set of men, which, 
while honestly and rightly striving still more to better 
its economic position, makes the ghastly mistake of 
assuming that whoever or whatever is not in accord 
with its pet theories and demands must, perforce, be 
wrong, and, for this very reason, be fought and sup- 
pressed. There should and must not be a disastrous 
conflict between labor and capital in this country. In 
the last few years, employers have made many conces- 
sions. They have increased wages, shortened the hours 
of employment and generally evinced a most concilia- 
tory and accommodating spirit to their employés. 
If they are now determined to make no further con- 
cessions, they must have cogent reasons for it. They 
may be presumed to be better informed of actual con- 
ditions and prospects than are their workingmen. The 
thousands of strikers everywhere are sapping industrial 
foundations. Most of them have not the vaguest idea 
of the extent of the injury they are doing to them- 
selves. What advantages they may gain will be only 
temporary and illusory. Strikes are both foolish and 
fatuous, and particularly so in this country, where 
political institutions cannot be supposed to favor one 
class at the expense of another. In the course of 
time, the American workingman will himself come to 
the conclusion that economic warfare hurts him more 
than anybody else, and that it is within his power to 
destroy as well as to create wealth. It is by the pursuit 
of peaceable methods, by an insistence upon his just 
rights in a lawful and reasonable manner, and not by 
a brutal display of force and hatred, that he can expect 
to attain to that degree of economic well-being which 
advancing civilization promises and justly owes him. 
oh 
A New Disease 

THE automobilistic craze is rapidly degenerating 
into murderous mania. Grim death seems to have 
been at the head of the maniacs which participated in 
the late Paris-Madrid race. In the light of recent 
developments, there really seems to be some founda- 
tion for the theory advanced by Dr. Hachet-Souplet, 
of Paris, as quoted by the Literary Digest, that auto- 
mobilists acquire a state of constant nerve-intoxica- 
tion, which gradually deprives them of all power of 
self-control. They develop characteristics which are 
foreign to them when in the normal state: boastful- 
ness, combativeness, crabbedness, hatred, mischievous- 
ness, and violence. These characteristics vary in form 
and degree, but may attain a maximum in the con- 
firmed speed fiend. According to Dr. Bérillon, there 
is a strong analogy between the delirious intoxica- 
-ul OYM asoyy,, “aurydsour yo yey} pue paads jo uoy 
dulge in abnormal speed simply for its own sake, and 
without any useful object in view, are mostly degen- 


erates and devoid of all self-restraint. They may 
sometimes be seen to dash furiously against even the 
most insignificant obstacles. Examples are on record 
where furious speeding has brought automobilists into 
the most serious difficulties, and yet, after a short in- 
terval, they would again indulge their passion. The 
speed habit resembles the alcohol and morphine habits, 
in that it develops by degrees, and that, in the last 
stages, the victim indulges it with complete abandon. 
This may seem an exaggerated view of the matter, 
but it cannot be altogether dismissed with a smile of 
incredulity, for it is shared by many other men of 
more than ordinary reputation., 
ab 
Vindicated Himself 
Ir is intimated that the Attorney General at Wash- 
ington will soon begin legal proceedings against the 
anthracite coal trust, taking as basis therefor the re- 
sults so far obtained in the investigation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission into the affairs and busi- 
ness methods of the coal carriers. This should in- 
crease the political prestige of William R. Hearst to 
a considerable degree. The young and ambitious mil- 
lionaire saffronist, contrary to all expectations, is in 
a fair way of achieving marked success as a trust 
“buster.” He was much satirized and vilified at the 
time he filed his charges against the coal combine. 
He was nothing daunted, however, by the cynical in- 
sinuations. So far, he has made good. And for this, 
even his enemies must be willing to give him credit. 
In his case also, the end may be said to have justified 
the means. Sensationalism in journalistic politics may 
be most objectionable, but it is not altogether useless. 
ak hb 
A Civilizing Agency 
RuRAL mail delivery. has had a remarkable growth. 
Started in 1896, it had 1,276 routes in 1900, 4,301 in 
1901, and 8,466 in 1902. It is estimated that, within 
two years, there will be at least 38,000 routes, covering 
the entire country. Rural mail delivery has come to 
be recognized as an indispensable aid in promoting the 
interests of education and trade. It facilitates com- 
mercial and social intercourse; it increases the enjoy- 
ment of life; it reduces the dreary, depressing mo- 
notony of life in the rural sections. It is as much 
an agency of civilization as are the railroad and the 
telegraph. The rural mail delivery system will prove 
one of the best investments the Government ever 
made. ‘ 
& & 
Perverse Woman 
of walking women 
revelative 


Wuat oufré, peculiar ways 
have these days, and what singularly 
methods of holding their, skirts! I am by no means 
prudish, but, ‘pon my soul, these undulating move- 
ments of the unbilical region, this swinging of the 
arms like two flails, this accentuated swaying of 
padded hips, this tugging holding of skirts in such a 
fashion as to produce a tautness that clearly outlines 
the shape of limbs and some of those parts of the 
lusciously divine body of woman which delicacy for- 
bids me to mention, have an ensemble effect upon me 
which is not at all designed to strengthen my innate 
disposition to acknowledge woman’s superiority of 
judgment in all matters that concern the require- 
ments of beauty, grace, charm—art in general. | 
cannot see anything attractive, or even sensible, in 
woman’s present fashions of carrying herself. Of 
course, all this silhouetting of form has its purpose. !t 
is designed to allure and trap the impressionable male. 
It forms part of woman’s répertoire of sexual wiles 
and tricks. But it is most objectionable, and, what, 
in my mind, is still worse—it is vulgarly inartistic. 
It does violence to all feelings of delicacy. It is too 
openly and repellently provocative. It reveals too 
much of the feminine form to attract and please the 
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man who is really worth catching. If women could 
only hear the suggestive, cynical remarks which the 
rner-loafers interchange in to their 
7 stchings stretching and uplifting of skirts, and their 
nogestively inviting contortions of. body! But what’s 
the use of lecturing her who is irremediably perverse 
and hungry for masculine glances of admiration, be 
ever so brutally searching and penetrating, or 
so knowingly approving? Woman will remain 
woman, She turns a deaf ear to. every one who 
dares to point out. the foolishness of her ways. 
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Well Done, Cuba 

fue Cubans are doing well. They are running 
their government on strict business principles. So 
much so, indeed, that, after mine months of self- 
sovernment, they can boast of having money in the 
bark The Palma administration is more than two 
million dollars to the good. This is something of 
which it may well be proud. . It demonstrates con- 
clusively that there are at least some Latins to the 
South of us who know how to govern themselves 
without indulging in the doubtful luxuries of revolu- 
tions and dictatorships. The Cubans must be con- 
gratulated upon their political success. They are 
behaving in a manner that, if persisted in, should and 
will secure them an honorable place among the na- 
tions of the world. They are discrediting all the lugu- 
brious prophecies which were made about their 
young republic a year ago. It seems that the native 
administration is a good deal more efficient than: was 
that of General Leonard Woods. Peace and order 
prevail throughout the island. Improvement work 
is everywhere in evidence. Business is in a surpris- 
ingly healthy condition. The people seem prosperous 
and contented. Sanitary conditions are beyond crit- 
icism. The mortality tables indicate extreme vigilance 
and carefulness on the part of health authorities. The 
finances of the country are in excellent shape and the 
various political factions appear to be animated by a 
praiseworthy spirit of unselfish patriotism. Consider- 
ing all that has already been accomplished, there is all 
the more reason for the American Congress to act 
promptly and honorably in establishing reciprocity 
relations with Cuba. The Cubans deserve, and are 
entitled to, all the encouragement we can give them. 
In an international sense, they are still, and will remain, 
Reciprocity between them and us is an 
desideratum. Sulking jealousy and an 
indisposition on our part to do the square thing will 
only benefit rival European nations, who are eager 
to capture Cuba’s foreign trade. 

ob ob 
South African W orries 

THE news from South Africa is not reassuring. It 
forebodes years of ecomonic distress and strife. The 
British authorities have all kinds of trouble with na- 
The Kaffir has been spoiled by three years 
of war and the vices of civilization. He is no longer 
willing to work. His natural indolence has regained 
the upper hand. Work in the gold mines no 
longer attracts him. He considers it altogether too 
hard to be sought after. This refractoriness on the 
part of the native has: wrought dismay among mine 
owners. It interferes with the plans of the government 
as well as of the financiers who have invested millions 
in the gold and diamond fields. It prevents production 
on the large scale of ante-bellum days. At the pres- 
ent monthly rate, the annual output of gold is only 
about half what it was in 1899. If the Kaffir chooses 
'o persist in his ways of indolence, there is a proba- 
bility that resort will be had to Coolie labor. Negotia- 
tions with that end in view are said to be already in 
progress, Taken-all in all, the South African situa- 
tion is not at all what last year’s optimists expected 
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tive labor. 
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it to-be. It will, undoubtedly, take something more 
than the mere expenditure of $175,000,000 to restore 
to the colonies a_ substantial share of their former 
prosperity. It cannot as yet be asserted that Eng- 
land has made a good bargain in South Africa. It 
looks very much as if that Englishman who said, “to 
engage in war is a poor way of doing business,’ came 
pretty close to the truth. 
ak bh 
Troubles in New Zealand 

Tue compulsory arbitration machinery in New Zea- 
land is said to have slipped a cog. Labor unions are 
fast losing all respect for, and confidence in it, be- 
cause the court of arbitration recently dared to decide 
They are no longer will- 
They believe, 


adversely to their interests. 
ing to submit disputes to arbitration. 
apparently, that arbitration is the right thing only 
When it decides 
in favor of the other fellow, it is all wrong. Accord- 


when .it gives them what they want. 


ing to a British writer, economic conditions in New 
Zealand are rapidly going from bad to worse. The 
present attitude of labor unions is not liked. Com- 
pulsory arbitration still has to demonstrate its prac- 
ticability. It seems that civilization is not yet pre- 
pared to embrace it fully and faithfully. Compulsory 
arbitration still is a beautiful ideal. Will it remain 
this forever? The optimistic philosopher affirms that 
it will not. Let’s hope that he tells the truth. 
ak ob 
Dry Rot 

Wuat the Post Office Department at Washington 
is suffering from is an aggravated case of dry rot. It 
is in need of a protracted regenerative treatment. The 
cumbersome barnacles must be removed. All rela- 
tions with political wire-pullers and grafters must 
be severed. All the incompetents, the hangers-on, the 
mere “salarists” must be bounced. There has been 
too much politics in the Department. Too much of a 
disposition has. been shown to provide hordes of rela- 
tives and friends of Congressmen with well-paying 
The Department should be run on 
business and not on political principles. 
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A Clash Imminent 

Has there been a falling out among the railway 
magnates? It begins to look very much that way. The 
destruction of Western Union wires by the. Pennsyl- 
vaniia Railroad people is sure to provoke wrath and 
vindictiveness among the Gould interests. The latter 
are known to be closely associated with the Standard 
Oil people, and thus in a position to resort to drastic 
measures of retaliation. A fight of such financial 
Titans would have calamitous consequences. For the 
good of the country, it is to be hoped that a way will 
be found to prevent it and to bring about a renewal of 
more harmonious relations. = 

hh - 
The American Novelist 

ENGLISH literary critics are singing the praises of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. They additional 
proofs of the American novelist’s genius in several 
new editions of his works. They consider his 
“Scarlet Letter” a marvelously fascinating creation, an 
amazing tour de force. And well they may. Haw- 
thorne was a great story teller, of beautiful, masterful 
diction. In no other of his works is this so clearly 
revealed as in his weirdly psychological tale of the 
Puritan times of old New England. Hawthorne, first 
of all, arranges his background—the ancient city of 
Salem, with its old-world many-gabled houses, its 
long-robed, steeple-battled, sour-faced rigorous Puri- 
tans, the melancholy seashore, the mysterious wood 
inland where the reputed witches held their nightly 
revels, the market-place and the gaol; and when he 
has thrown the dread of the supernatural over all, 
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established an uncanny atmosphere, made you feel 
how unpleasant it must have been to live in such a 
locality, he starts his tragedy. The externals of the 
tragedy he does not make much of; but how dread- 
ful, how gripping is the way in which he brings it 
home to us! The clergyman going to the devil, know- 
ing it, through cowardice and fear, the surgeon going 
there through a hatred that eats out his every human 
attribute; the woman, the only one who has suffered 
public punishment, growing nobler and nobler through 
open bravery—these are what he describes. The drama 
itself is like a nightmare, but the peculiar quality of 
Hlawthorne’s imagination is shown in the wonderful 
way he sustains his uncanny atmosphere by means of 
the. faintest hints that have a discomforting effect and 
yet compel one to long for more. Hawthorne was too 
superb, too skilled an artist to give more; so that, 
while all the ghost-tales of the last century, with their 
laborious details of gruesomeness, cannot stir one to 
a shudder, “The Scarlet Letter” can be read fifty 
times and make one shudder every time. There is no 
high bombast in this singularly powerful tale: the 
language is as simple—even to the verge of being 
colloquial—in the tensest, most dramatic movements, 
as it is in the chapter on the custom-house. It is 
this which assures Hawthorne’s immortality. It is 
this which furnishes the basis for his title to fame. 
Hawthorne was and is the American novelist. His 
“Scarlet Letter” alone is worth more than all the 
leading novels of the present day taken together. To 
use the tritest of all phrases, the art that conceals art 
was his. The scene between Hester and the minister 
in the forest is a miracle of this sort. It is a revelation 
in literary art. There is not a word too many, not 
an unfamiliar, jarring word in the entire two chap- 
ters. Yet we have the leafy forest, the babbling brook, 
and a scene of splendid passion brought before us as 
though we saw them with our very eyes. The emotion 
rises to its noblest in that noblest of all closes to a 
One lays down the book with the feelings of 
one who has just heard say a Palestrina mass and 
holds still the “Agnus Det” in his ears—one seems to 
have listened to a magnificent, solemn music. Yes, 
Hawthorne was a genius and one of the greatest 
masters of the English language that the world has 


ever known. 
a bd hb 
: DAVID B. HILL 


BY PHILIP PAYNE. 


novel. 


years, has brooded over the egg of his Presi- 

dential aspiration; but he must realize that his 
assiduous nursing is as hopeless as that of a persistent 
hen to hatch out an artificial egg. Yet his passion for 
politics never flags and with Croker in England and 
former Senator Murphy retired into private life, Hill 
finds himself left undisputed master of the New York 
Democratic organization. He will remain master un- 
til, after another Tammany victory, some Tammany 
chief gets “the big head” and aspires to boss the 
State as well as the city. 

Mr. Hill is more than a capable head of a State 
organization and yet he has never succeeded in being 
taken for anything but a State boss. 
not confined to perfecting the frictionless operation of 
a machine, as are Senator Platt’s; nor is he content 
with being an astute manipulator and shrewd fore- 
caster of events as is Senator Gorman. Mr. Hill, who 
began as a politician, has been ambitious to end as a 
statesman, and to this achievement he has devoted 
time and study. It is a mistake to picture Mr. Hill as 
a diligent spider forever weaving webs of political 
combination and undismayed by the broom of public 
opinion, which breaks his webs just as they are per- 
fected. Such has been his untoward fate or luck, no 
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doubt; but the man is more than a persistent schemer. 


Uneducated, he has educated himself; starting 
with but the notions of a petty politician in a petty 
city, he has attained broad ideas and come to the 
conception of a political philosophy. Could David B. 
Hill, the organizer, be forgotten, and Hill, the orator 
and counsellor, be dissociated from his unsavory 
reputation, the public would be conscious that to-day 
the most logical, the clearest, the most authoritative 
expounder of the old simon pure Democratic doctrine 
of Jefferson is the same practical politician whose 
reputation shadows, if it does not belie, his character. 

David B. Hill, aside from his intellect, is to be 
explained,. as are all men, by circumstances. Born the 
son of a laborer, dependent upon himself for his every 
advancement, without an early environment to teach 
him either lofty ideals or broad ideas, he has been 
compelled not only to teach himself all the knowledge 
he possesses, but to learn for himself what and how 
much good exists in human nature and in the world. 

He became a provincial lawyer with mean little 
cases. He learned the game of politics in the wards 
of Elmira, and, knowing nothing better, he believed 
that what he saw, what was under his nose, was all 
the truth. He became mayor of Elmira—his political 
associates were the successful politicians in the other 
cities throughout the State of New York. In other 
words, his political apprenticeship was worked out in 
the school of municipal affairs—the vilest school in 
America. 

From city he launched into State politics, and he 
naturally approached them from the practical end. 
He had not inherited the upright notions of the re- 
spectable classes; he was not endowed with the tem- 
perament of the reformer. He took the world of men 
as he found it, and he found it a world of graft, of 
knavery, of cunning, of low-ideals. David Hill had 
to learn by experience that there is something besides 
selfishness and trickery even in politics, and his mis- 
fortune is that he learned the lesson too late in life. 

His experiences in State politics, if it widened his 
intellectual outlook, did but confirm him in his low 
conceptions of human nature and human society. The 
so-called Albany regency school of politics is the 
most Macchivellian in the country—founded by Aaron 
Burr, developed by Martin Van Buren, and, in the 
Republican party, by Thurlow Weed, its graduates 
play, perhaps, the most skilled and merciless game of 
politics seen in America. 

The early career of Grover Cleveland taught Hill 
nothing. ‘To the latter’s mind, waves of reform were 
fanatical spasms likely to heave up almost any man 
upon their crest, and as likely to let him fall again 
with a deadly thud. To succeed in politics, according 
to Hill’s way of looking at it, was to be persistent 
and calculating, as in the pursuit of any business. 
Some torrent of public spleen might snap the combina- 
tion, but repairs were then to be promoted industrious- 
ly. Some lucky, unintelligent candidate might oceas- 
ionally have greatness thrust upon him; but to suc- 
ceed in the long run, to become a permanent political 
power, meant attention, meant tireless industry, meant 
the coldest calculation applied as if to an intricate 
mathematical problem. 

And so far as the State of New York was con- 
cerned, Mr. Hill certainly demonstrated the correct- 
ness of his theory. In 1888, he was elected Governor 
of New York, whereas Mr. Cleveland lost the electoral 
vote of New York; in 1892, he had driven Mr. Cleve- 
land so hard that the latter had not a vote in the 
State delegation to the Democratic National conven- 
tion. Mr. Hill seemed master of New York more con- 
clusively than ever Tilden or Seymour or Conkling 
or Seward had been. 

Che nomination of Mr. Cleveland, in 1892, not only 
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gave Mr. Hill a black eye—it opened his eyes. His 
practical mind was made to respect public opinion, 
since what public opinion was capable of performing 
had been shown. Experience of six years in the Sen- 
ate at Washington further completed Mr. Hill’s edu- 
cation. Once he had felt he could afford to dicker with 
silver, since politics was a purely opportunistic game 
and obeyed no general laws any more than did human 
nature abstract principles. But in 1896, Mr. Hill had 
so far progressed as to perceive that some propositions 
cannot be made the subject of a compromise and, 
accordingly, he led the gold forces in the Chicago con- 
vention, which nominated Mr. Bryan. 

Mr. Hill, indeed, saw a great light at Washington. 
He became acquainted with the reality of the elemental 
currents in the Nation. Previously he had played a 
small game of politics; but he was too intelligent to 
deceive himself; he perceived that the rules of the 
game of National politics are other than those of 
the game of State politics; he grew aware of the fact 
that organization beyond a certain point cannot avail 
in National politics, and that manipulation alone can 
never suffice to elect a President. Mr. Hill understood 
at Washington what he was incapable of understand- 
ing at Albany—the reason of Grover Cleveland’s suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Hill is not stupid. If originally he had no 
power of rising to broad conceptions, such as educa- 
tion or moral perception sometimes confer, he learns, 
he has an open mind, and experience always affects 
him. That is his strength, intellectual understanding 
of whatever situation is presented; it implies his 
weakness, his dependence upon analysis alone, his lack 
of insight. 


Mr. Hill perceived, then, that to lead the Nation it 
was requisite first of all to be in sympathy with the 
Nation, to trust the people and to be trusted by them 
in turn. He perceived, too, that it was necessary in 
the long run to be right, to be honest in arraying one- 
self upon the side of one’s convictions. He perceived, 
finally, that a public man who wishes to be elected 
President must get a credit with the people and must 
be believed by them to be sincere and courageous, In 
other words, the revelation that Brother Hill exper- 
ienced in Washington was a moral revelation. Had 
he been a man of ordinary intellect or nature, he would 
only have been confirmed in his faith in opportunism, 
in double dealing, in saying what one does not believe 
and in supporting what one knows to be false. Yet 
such is the lesson usually taken to heart by inferior 
men at Washington. 

Hill left Washington a wiser man. So far as it is 
allowed to his purely intellectual and positive tempera- 
ment, he has endeavored since to act upon his new 
lights. He still believes in organization, but he real- 
izes the force in something besides. He would like 
to be President; he would like even better to be held 
to be a statesman in the true sense of the word. His 
aspiration is handicapped by his past and his reputa- 
tion; the people refuse to consider him as anything 
more than a pastmaster in the art of political craft. 
This, is his sorrow; it is the tragic irony of his life, 

An election is approaching, and his party, recover- 
ing from the influence of the silver idea, is looking 
about for a leader, behind whom they can rally and, 
perhaps, with whom they can be victorious. But Hill, 
after Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Bryan, the most promi- 
nent Democrat in the country, a man of austere private 
life, a student, an orator, an expounder of Democratic 
philosophy, finds that he is not seriously considered, The 
party seeks his counsel, trusts his advice, but looks to 


other men, less known, ot inferior talents, to lead them 
Yet, Mr. Hill, devoted as 
he has been to machine methods and at times associat- 
ed with questionable men, never has been himself 


in the National campaign. 


corfupt, for is there any intrinsically vicious piece of 
legislation to be attributed to him. On the contrary, his 
administration as Governor of New York has been 
marked by able and efficient judgment, and the State 
owes some good laws to him. Since his administra- 
tions it is that the canal frauds occurred, that the in- 
surance department scandals arose and the vicious 
liquor legislation for New York City was inaugurated. 
His record in the United States Senate is also good, 
and that he had the courage of his convictions as a 
constitutional lawyer, was shown by his opposition to 
the income tax proviso, which the Supreme Court 
afterwards annulled on the grounds anticipated by 
him. 

The fault in Mr. Hill is one of temperament. He 
is not an idealist; he lacks the imagination which 
enkindles. He has mind and much of the tendency 
to righteousness which generally is a corollary to 
mind. But he knows individual human nature too 
well to believe in it en bloc. 
have shocked Mr. Bryan, when, at the time of the 
Kansas City Convention, the New Yorker ran up to 
Lincoln to reason with the apostle of free silver. 

That under the conditions of his lot and fortune, 
Mr. Hill was compelled to be a successful machine 
politician before he could ever hope to enjoy the op- 
portunity of showing himself a statesman, is probably 
true. He himself believes it. That he possesses the 
intellectual power and intellectual integrity to prove 
himself a statesman, were he to be chosen President 
of the United States, few men who know him doubt. 
But that the opportunity will ever be afforded him to 
delight his friends and confound his detractors, he 
himself must view as improbable. 

New York, May, 1903. 


ob ob bob 
THE BOOM’S AFTERMATH 


BY L. ARTHUR STANTON. 


ALL street is at last becoming alarmed at 
\W the continuance of heavy liquidation. It 
has lost its sang froid. For some weeks 
past, the prices of even the most favorably known 
railroad stocks have been hammered and sinking with 
hardly any interruption. It can no longer be doubted 
that there is something radically wrong somewhere, 
and that it is in full knowledge of this, and in antici- 
pation of disastrous consequences, that securities have 
been thrown overboard so recklessly and persistently 
even by people who are ordinarily presumed to know 
the folly of selling in a falling market. 

What’s the trouble? Why is it that “investment” 
stocks fail to attract courageous purchasers, in spite 
of the low level of quotations that has been estab- 
lished for them? There are 4 and 5 per cent dividend- 
paying stocks on the list which are almost daily sacri- 
ficed at big losses by people who considered them 
gilt-edged when they were selling at prices far above 
those now current. There is, for instance, St. Paul 
common, which deserves to be classed among tlic 
“investment” stocks in the railroad group. Not so very 
long ago, it could be sold with ease at 195. To-day, 
it lacks buyers at 152, and this in spite of the fact that 
the dividend on the shares was recently increased from 
6 to 7 per cent. Let us ask once more—what’s the 
trouble? 

The most logical explanation to be advanced for 
this wave of liquidation is that conservative people 
have grown apprehensive of the over-manufacture of 


His cynicism is said to 


securities in the last three years; that they are no 
longer disposed to invest on a large scale, and thus 
compelling the stock-jobbers and syndicates to rely on 
their own resources and ingenuity to pull them out of 
the pit into which they have fallen. Like everything 
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the stock market is controlled by the indestructi- 
When the demand 


else, 
hle law of supply and demand. 


for stocks and bonds is strong, prices go’ up; when it 
- weak, they go down. At the present time, the wary 
experienced investor, who studies financial, com- 
mercial and political tendencies and factors the world 
over, is lying low, and not disposed to take any undue 
risks. He knows full well that the supply of stocks in 
Wall street is at present greatly in excess of demand. 
He realizes that the various syndicates are anxious 
and even forced to sell, and straining every nerve to 
create a market for their holdings. He also knows 
that many “outsiders” have been caught in the trap, 
and already sustained big losses on shares bought a 
vear or two ago at immensely inflated prices. 
"What Wall street is now witnessing is the natural 
outcome of methods of boosting values on sheer nerve 
and buncombe. The speculators have to take their 
medicine. They created wealth out of nothing, and 
should not, therefore, be surprised if they see their 
creation return to nothing. There is no power on 
earth that could have stopped the readjustment pro- 
cess that set in last fall. Morgan surely would have 
prevented it, if it had been within his power to do so. 
In taking a retrospect of Wall street’s saturnalia of 
bull speculation, one can readily recognize that: it was 
the Northern Pacific panic, of May gth, too1, which 
really signalized the culmination of the stock market 
boom that originated in the latter part of 1897. When 
Northern Pacific common changed hands at the tre- 
mendous price of one thousand dollars a share, while 
the rest of the market was thrown in complete chaos 
and dropping with startling rapidity, a level of low 
prices was recorded which was then considered extraor- 
dinary, but which is at the present time once more 
There is a strong probability 
that many leading stocks will, before a great while, 


and 


within hailing distance. 


drop even below the range of quotations which they 
reached on that memorable day. 

The boom in stocks is over. The rallies that may 
be expected now and then will not attain considerable 
The tendency 
in prices is downward and will remain so for many 
The water has to be squeezed out, 


and we may rely upon it that it will be squeezed out 


dimensions. They will not last long. 


months to come. 


ina pitiless manner. 

The real leaders of the speculative world have not 
They 
got to shore in time. They sold their stocks when the 


been hurt much, if any, by the break in values. 
“innocents abroad” were still buying. They inter- 
viewed themselves every other day, and expressed 
feelings of extreme satisfaction and confidence in the 
legitimacy and stability of speculative conditions, when 
they were already scenting danger and disaster. They 
saved their pocketbooks, and can, therefore, afford to 
display indifference regarding a few blemishes on 
their reputations. Reputation is nothing but an empty 
bubble, anyhow. In Wall street it is perfectly useless 
The average bull or 


hear believes, like Jago, that “reputation is an idle 


—even a hindrance to success. 
and most false. imposition; oft got without merit, 
and lost without deserving. 

Yes, the jig is up. The exhilaration of the long 
jag is well-night spent. Wall street has had its ’teenth 
boom; it was a glorious and profitable affair; the 
members of the arrangement committee declare it to 
have been the greatest and most enjoyable occasion 
they ever witnessed. They also inform us that they 
digested well, and that their digestive apparatus is 
still in good working order. But, oh, the public! 


What pangs of indigestion it experiences! Morgan’s 
“securities” sold at fashionable, strictly “Morganatic” 
Prices, but could not be digested. And the wise doc- 
It is no longer the fashion to tell 
Perkins has been seen. 


tors disagree. 
patients to “see Perkins.” 
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FIGHTING ROOSEVELT 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE. 


HE Metternichian efforts of various Eastern pa- 

pers to foist the responsibility for the multi- 

plication of strikes upon President Roosevelt 
will and should fail. They are unjustifiable. They are 
based solely on vague sentiment and illogical deduc- 
tions. They originated in that bitter and growing 
resentment which the President’s resoluteness to en- 
force the laws of the country against combinations in 
restraint of trade has aroused at plutocratic head- 
quarters. Mr. Roosevelt had absolutely nothing ‘to 
do with the bringing about of the prevailing labor 
troubles. 

The New York Sun appears to be the head and 

front of this campaign of crafty malice against the 
President. Immediately after the announcement of 
the decision in the Northern Securities case, it began 
to satirize his anti-trust campaign, and to make subtle 
insinuations of his being actuated by ulterior and thor- 
oughly sordid motives. As if Mr. Roosevelt had any 
part in enacting the Sherman anti-trust legislation of 
1890, or reprovable ways of influencing the judges 
of the Federal Court of Appeals who unanimously 
held that the railroad merger in the Northwest had 
been effected in an unlawful manner and with unlaw- 
ful intent. 
The plutocratic schemers and their journalistic 
satellites in the East have undertaken an utterly futile 
task in trying to undermine Mr. Roosevelt’s political 
position by imputing to him motives worthy only of a 
blatant and dangerous demagogue. ‘They will never 
be able to convince honestly-thinking people that the 
Chief Magistrate of the Nation must be regarded as 
an enemy of economic order and progress, because 
he is actuated by a sincere desire to do what he sol- 
emnly swore to do, when assuming the duties of his 
office—to execute the laws of the country as enacted 
by the National law-making body. Have we reached 
that stage where it is considered right to enact, but 
wrong to enforce statutes? 

President Roosevelt is only striving to perform 
the duties of his office. He is fighting unlawful com- 
bines with the weapons which the sovereign will of the 
people has pressed into his hands. He regards himself 
as the servant of the people. He is not endeavoring 
to do what he has no right to do. When he instructed 
his Attorney General to proceed against the Northern 
Securities Company, he did it, not ina wanton spirit of 
enmity or with a contemptible desire to “play to the gal- 
leries,” but with full assurance that there was sufficient 
reason to believe that the combine was violating the 
law of the land. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s economic policy has been fully 
vindicated by recent occurrences in Wall street. It 
is approved by all who consider National rather than 
class interests. It has been endorsed by every one who 
is capable of looking further than the tip of his 
nose, by every one who has a comprehensive and im- 
partial view of the existing conditions and of the fu- 
ture. There is nothing in the President’s administra- 
tion of his high office that could remind one of the 
tactics of the impractical, vulgar time-server, of the 
political mountebank, of the arrant knave who is ever 
striving to win the plaudits and support of the ground- 
lings and the fools. 

There have been strikes before Roosevelt’s advent 
Some of them have been of por- 
tentous proportions. Some of them were accompanied 
by awful scenes of anarchy and bloodshed. And all 
of them occurred before any real, honest attempt was 
ever made to enforce the anti-trust law of 1890. The 
present craze to strike is the natural, logical outcome 
of Wall street prosperity. To some extent, plutocratic 


to political power. 
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for 


responsible the 
By pursuing 
their consolidation methods, by emphasizing their be- 


stock-jobbers themselves are 


growing unrest in the field of: labor. 


lief that the economic salvation of the country lies in 
centralization of business and capital, they taught la- 
bor a lesson which it has not been slow to profit by. 
The large labor union bears a striking resemblance, 
in all essential respects, to the industrial trust. It 
practices methods which are in no wise different from 
those of the sugar, tobacco, steel or railroad trust. 
Both union and trust aim at the suppression of compe- 
tition. 

The decision in the Northern Securities case was 
perfectly in accord with the rulings of the United 
States Supreme Court in the. Trans-Missouri and 
Joint Traffic Association cases, five or six years ago. 
It interpreted the 
While 
it was a destructive blow at consolidation, and com- 
pletely upset the calculations of speculative syndi- 
cates, it laid down a broad, intelligent and whole- 
some judicial and politico-economic polity. 

President Roosevelt has no_ stock-ticker 
White House. He is not disposed to make his official 
duties consonant with the exigencies of speculative 
He displays an of atti- 
tude, and a desire to enforce the laws as they exist, 
which must be considered highly commendable, and 
which bid fair to entrench him more than ever in the 


It was in no sense revolutionary. 
law in a consistent and reasonable manner. 


in the 


markets. independence 


sympathies and respect of the masses of the people. 

His Wall street enemies are fighting a losing fight. 
The cause and purpose of their warfare are too appar- 
ent to deceive the judicious. Mr. Roosevelt has done 
the right thing. He can in no way be considéred a 
Jacobin. And the people are inclined to “love him for 
the enemies he has made.” 

ob ck ob ob 

THE GREAT MODERN STORE 


BY W. R. HOTCHKIN. 


and Abel raised sheep. Both brought their pro- 
ducts to a common table. Cain probably thatched 
the hut, and Abel supplied skins for raiment, and 
When neighbors were no 


| N the beginning, Cain raised fruit and vegetables, 


commerce was complete. 
longer able to exchange among themselves their vary- 
ing products, primitive barter passed away. Then 
the trader came. Soon the world grew too large for 
the trader to handle exchange by going to the peo- 
ple. Then he sat down and had the people come to 
him, and the Store was established. 

The important place occupied by the great mod- 
ern store in commercial economy is scarcely compre- 
hended by the public. The development of the 
recent that the has not 
the dependence of _ the 
. industries the world 
these great dis- 
America devel- 


store is public 
yet fully 
manufacturing 
the 
tributive enterprises. 
oped slowly from its primitive condition until the 
days of A. T. 
gan, and the modern store began to realize its re- 
sponsibility as a universal distributing agency. Dur- 
ing Mr. Stewart’s half century of success, the Amer- 
ican store grew from a haphazard trading-place to 
an organized, systematized establishment. One epoch- 
making principle he established—worthy of a great 
merchant—the principle of one price for merchan- 
dise. 

It is an interesting coincidence that the very year 
of Mr. Stewart’s death, 1876, marked the opening 
of the Grand Depot Thirteenth Market 
Streets, Philadelphia; and a year later the business 


so 

realized 
of 
operation of 


upon successful 


Retailing in 


Stewart, when a notable advance be- 


at and 


was broadened into the new lines of merchandise 
which brought John Wannamaker into the field of 
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general storekeeping. The new venture began a 
new epoch in American retailing. The central idea 
of the enterprise was the aggregation of a number 
of specialty stores, each one of the highest efficiency 
in its particular line. The operations of these stores 
were founded on three principles—one fair, fixed 
price to all; money returned to every unsatisfied pur- 
chaser; shorter business hours. 

The ideas developed at the Philadelphia store were 
like thistle-down, in the way they soon covered the 
country, bettering storekeeping all over the land. 
The new principles appealed to common sense. A 
store was no longer a trap. The storekeeper now 
wore a smile of simple courtesy instead of the classic 
smirk of blandishment. 

The broader ideas and the stores which embodied 
them met with abundant opposition. The sympathiz- 
ers with the small dealers were many and garrulous. 
Success was slow enough to make growth strong 
and secure. Year by year great principles were estab- 
lished and erroneous theories cast aside. 

The principle of returning money, if demanded, 
was a great forward stride in commercial progress, 
prophetic of the larger relation of the great store as 
the meeting-place, the clearing-house, between the 
great public as consumers and the great public as 
producers. Moreover, the principle of a fair, fixed 
price on every article made retailing simpler and 
surer for both seller and buyer. Price could now 
become a feature of advertising, because a merchant 
no longer feared to let the public know what was 
the lowest figure he would take for an article. Public- 
ity of price established public confidence. The pur- 
chase which formerly took an hour of price hag- 
gling could now be made in five minutes. Further- 
more, personal buying was no longer necessary to be 
sure of getting the best price; so orders could be sent 
by mail or messenger. This principle, by paving the 
way for modern advertising, made possible the ad- 
vent of an immeasurable commercial force. The 
strong, frank, informative advertising which grew 
out of these principles has been one of the greatest 
incentives to commercial progress. 

The great store has not grown for itself alone, 
Its benefits to the public are incalculable. It has 
raised the standard of living, and it has increased 
the possibilities of production. The public look to it 
Manufacturers look to it 
to know what to produce. It maintains the equilib- 
rium of trade. If the producer has a surplus, the 
great store undertakes the unusual distribution, thus 
preventing the congestion which stops factories and 


to know what to buy. 


throws laboring people out of work. 

Desire for a higher standard of living has been 
stimulated by the great stores, both by their new ca- 
pacity and facilities for displaying goods and the 
modern methods of advertising them. For three de- 
cades the brains of the genius of the great stores 
have beenseducating people to want things. The little 
shops that raised such a hullabaloo when the new 
store came were content to sit and wait until the pub- 
lic thought out the things wanted, and came for 
them. The great stores came and exploited their 
wares in such a manner that the people who hadn't 
thought of wanting the things before came and bought 
them in ever-increasing quantities. People were ed- 
ucated out of their frugal ways of living. The big 
store’s advertising did not steal away the little store’s 
business—it stimulated new business, a hundredfold 
more than it brought to itself. 

To-day the little stores live and thrive more than 
ever before, despite the vast number of large stores. 
Business has grown faster than the stores, because 
advertising has taught men to want six suits of 
clothes -instead of two—women to want ten dresses 
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instead of three; and both men and women to want 
new clothes every season, instead of when the old 
clothes were worn out. In the old days, fashion 
was largely confined to the wealthy few; to-day, large- 
ly by reason of the years of education by the great 
stores, fashion is obeyed hy all but the very poor. 
Some criticism of the “department” store has 
been justifiable, and has brought condemnation un- 
deservedly on the large general stores whose meth- 
ods and policy are distinctly different. This is ac- 


counted for by the fact that the old cross-roads store _ 


of days gone by is the father of two store systems. 


The one endowed with the larger re- 
sponsibility matured into the “aggregated” 
store—or one store composed of many 
completely organized and_ segregated specialty 


stores, each managed and directed by its own expert 
specialists, though under the management of one 
general head. The other system, the prodigal son 
of retailing, developed into the “department” store— 
a store of departments where are sold the easy-to- 
sell articles of the various classes—things the public 
buys in largest quantities. 

For instance, the “department” store will exploit 
sales of certain popular lines of shoes. It will carry 
in stock, perhaps, the sorts of shoes that meet the 
largest demands, confining its efforts to serving the 
people who will come in large numbers for special 
bargain offerings. It does not attempt to supply the 
public with anything like a broad and comprehensive 
selection. It is destructive in its effect, because it 
gobbles up the profitable part of a business without 
serving the public in the less profitable details, 

On the other hand, the “aggregated” store, aiming 
to give complete public service in each of the aggre- 
gated lines it dispenses, not only has all the popular 
lines of shoes that the ordinary department store 
sufficiently 
worthy quality to be sold, but it also has every sort 


would exploit, provided they are of 


of shoe needed for every occasion, and is not only a 
seller of shoes, but a maker of them in every sense 
It works for the im- 
provement of leathers; and the efforts of its shoe 
experts are constantly allied with those of the best 
shoe manufacturers for the producing of better lines 
of shoes than are regularly manufactured. This spec- 
ial store of an ideal “aggregated” store is thus man- 
aged by shoe experts of broadest knowledge and ex- 
perience who know everything about leathers and 
shoe-making, and who have the skill, energy, and 
initiative necessary for producing betterment in shoe- 


but the absolute production. 


making as well as shoc selling. 

The future growth of the great store is a subject 
for speculation. The natural law would seem _ to 
point to centralization or combination of the larger 
stores under fewer heads. 
seem to favor that theory. 


But experience does not 
The general distribution 
of merchandise is so broad, and the demand for 
neighborhood stores so positive that centralization 
would not effect such economics as are secured by 
the combination of other industries. 

It would seem impossible that stores should ever 
be. controlled by a trust. The trusts which exist to- 
day are entirely within the field of production. No 
trust has as yet successfully controlled distribution. 
The possibilities of competition are almost infinite, 
as it is seemingly beyond the power of any single 
distributing organization to control all sources of 
production of an almost infinite number of products. 


-The store trust would needs dominate and control 


all other trusts; and inasmuch as the destruction of 
competition would diminish exploitation, thus curtail- 
ing general consumption, the producing trusts would 


combat the distributing trust, in self-interest. 
But the future of the great stores along the lines 


of: natural progress gives no present evidence of any 
radical revolution. There are improvements to come 
in public service quite as sweeping as have been 
evolved in the past. There are radical changes to 
come in the way the store will serve the public. Stores 
will grow larger, and waste will be diminished by 
more economical production as well as by more eco- 
nomical organization of store facilities. The public re- 
wards follow where the public retailing service enlists 


such universal effort from the genius of man as it 
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HALTING SCIENCE 


BY C. W. SALEEBY, 


does to-day. 


CIENCE is at last becoming skeptical of its own 
postulates. It is bewildered. It no longer ap- 
pears to know which is which. What it asserts 

to-day, it denies to-morrow, and vice versa. The opin- 
ion is spreading that we are merely guessing and that 
we will never be able to know what we want to know. 

The thinker who does not recognize that there is, 
in the nature of the case, an impassable barrier to our 
knowledge of the universe and ourselves, will soon 
follow Haeckel and the other unscientific ,dogmatists 
who claim to have found the solutions to the “‘world- 
riddle.” It is well, therefore, before venturing on any 
opinions as to ultimate facts, that we should do what 
these hasty reasoners have never done, and ask wheth- 
er there be any necessary limitation to human know- 
ledge, or, indeed, whether there be any possibility of 
human knowledge at all. The Greek sceptics said that 
science was impossible, and, in a sense, they were 
right. The modern “sceptic” is entitled to the name 
only in so far that'he doubts the dogmas of theology. 
Elsewhere this doubter will dogmatize with the loud- 
est. For he knows neither his Locke nor his limita- 
tions. 

When, more than two centuries ago, John Locke, 
sanest and most pious of philosophers, proved the non- 
existence of “innate ideas,” he defined the impassable 
barrier. He showed that we have no ideas save what 
come by sensation and by reflection on previously 
gained sensations. Nihil est in intellectu quod non 
prius fuerit in sensu: riothing is in the mind that was 
not first in the senses. Our senses are the gateway 
of knowledge, but a gateway implies a barrier. Recog- 
nizing that our eyes appreciate only a narrow portion 
of the compass of a certain type of ethereal waves; 
that our ears appreciate only a few octaves of those 
waves which, if audible, we term sound; that our 
sense of touch appreciates only the outsides of tan- 
gible things, and never the true inwardness even of 
these; that our senses of taste and smell appreciate 
only a few chemical compounds—we acknowledge at 
once that the range of sensation is limited. But the 
imperfection of our knowledge is far more evident 
if we consider the nature of sensation. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to ask how valid a sensory im- 
pression is, and in what it really consists. 

The source of all our ideas and of all our know- 
ledge is to be found in changes in our own conscious- 
ness. When I see this paper, I am aware of a change 
in my consciousness—a change in myself—and no 
more. Bishop Berkeley therefore argued, in his sys- 
tem of Idealism, that there is no such thing as matter 
or substance, in the ordinary sense; that. material 
things have no objective existence, no existence out- 
side ourselves; and that the external world, which 
other people postulate as the substance or the attri- 
butes of what we recognize, is a figment of the imagin- 
ation. We put together certain attributes, as form, 
color and tangibility, and the result of our synthesis 
we call matter. Berkeley said that the synthesis was 
mental, and mental only. 
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The universal belief of mankind is against Berke- 
ley: but he has never been answered, for his argu- 
iis are irrefutable, save by the denial of his right 
.> assume that his knowledge was the absolute meas- 
ans of things. But if we abandon idealism and accept 
realism, we must face the consequences of our recog- 
nition that our knowledge is only relative. We must 
admit that our belief in the objective reality of matter 
js an unproven and unprovable assumption. 

And, having made this assumption—that matter 
really exists—we must consider what we really know 
of it. We know it, then, only by its appearances 
or its attributes. The thing—in itselfi—we can never 
know, for we are only aware of the changes which 
its attributes produce in our consciousness. Our know- 
ledge is only of phenomena or appearances. Absolute 
truth is unattainable by us; there can never be such a 
thing as a science of being; but only a science of ap- 
pearances; only of phenomenal knowledge. 

Against certain fallacies we can be on our guard. 
Knowing that, in the ultimate analysis, all our know- 
ledge comes through our senses, we also know that 
the untrustworthy evidence of these senses needs the 
constant criticism of reason and experience. If I were 
to see a “ghost,” I should mutter “hallucination.” If 
I were a delirious patient catching at an imaginary 
insect in the air, I should not rub my eyes because 
I could not see that insect. Again, we can forestall 
the fallacy that what is not appreciable to our senses 
is therefore non-existent. The Quaker had a perti- 
nent retort for the young fool who said he believed 
in nothing he could not see. “How dost thou know 
thou hast a brain?” But, however rigidly supervised, 
the evidence of our senses informs us only of the 
attributes of things, never of the things in themselves. 

We will do well, then, to be humble. Last week 
Lord Kelvin affirmed that science proves the existence 
of God. Haeckel says that science proves the non- 
existence of God. Neither assertion is postulated from 
absolute knowledge. Haeckel and his followers as- 
sume, first, that Berkeley is wrong, and that matter 
really exists. This assumption they can only make, 
as I have shown, by asserting that our knowledge is 
relative, not absolute. Thereupon, they abandon this 
position, assume that their tiny perceptions of phe- 
nomena have positive and absolute truth, and there- 
from deny a First Cause. Yet all Haeckel’s knowledge 
is derived from certain changes in his consciousness, 
for he was born, like the rest of us, without an idea 
in his head, and has since acquired nothing more than 
certain partial recognitions of certain attributes of a 
“Substance” of which he asserts that it is “self-exist- 
ent” (whatever that means) without having any proof 
that it exists at all. He can assert as positive actuality 
only his recognition of his own consciousness : “cogito; 
ergo sum,” as Descartes has it. 


In “Positive Science,” so-called, is therefore to be 
found no key to the world-riddle. No one admires 
science more than I do. I find in her not merely a 
source of intellectual interest but-a force making 
for individual and general happiness. But I recognize 
the basis on which she rests and to which she is con- 
fined. Ultimate questions can never receive from her 
a positive answer, an answer positive in the sense 
that two and two are positively four. These can be 
answered for each only by the faith of each. And if 
you ask me what business I have to talk of faith, I 
answer that science is built upon faith, Even Haeck- 
el’s dogmas are built upon faith—faith that what he 
sees exists and that he sees all that there is to see; 
faith that his data are absolute and his logic sound. 

And, similarly, the justifiable dogmas of science are 
built upon faith. Take a great induction like the law 
of gravitation, It asserts that every body in the 
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universe attracts every other body with a force which 
varies directly as the mass and inversely as the square 
of the distance. But Newton had not tested everybody 
in the universe; nor have we. We believe that the 
law obtains everywhere. So, if Dr. A. R. Wallace, in 
support of his reassertion of the Ptolemaic or geocen- 
tric cosmogony, which makes our earth the center of a 
supposed finite universe, cares to suggest, as he does, 
that at the supposed confines of the universe the law 
of gravitation will probably not hold, and that conse- 
quently life could not be developed there—well, we 
cannot contradict him. Hle has no facts in his favor, 
it is true, but our assertion of the universal applica- 
bility of Newton’s law depends on faith; which Dr. 
Wallace need not share unless he likes. We who are 
not committed to untenable hypotheses have one funda- 
mental article of faith—for it is no more—from which 
we always argue. We cannot prove it or disprove it, 
but we believe it. It is that causation is universal. 
When Hume and Kant have had their say, it resolves 
itself into a question of faith. I cannot prove to you 
that causation exists on the moon. I can only argue 
that effect has always followed cause in my experience, 
and so I make the induction that causation is universal. 
But it is only a belief. Science is a splendid edifice, 
but it has only the imperfect evidence of our senses— 
changes in our own consciousness, that is to say—on 
which to rest, and upon these we can only build by 
faith. Each of us has his own philosophy, therefore ; 
nor do we question your right to yours. And there 
are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in the philosophy of any of us—can you doubt? 


ak ok ek 
THE GREAT PLAN 


BY LOUIS VAN ZANDT. 


of bigotry in all its forms. This is especially 

proved by his writings on things religious. He 
despised the narrow-minded conceptions of the ma- 
jority of his countrymen. He looked at religion from 
an exalted standpoint. Thus he says, for instance, 
in regard to the faith of the Moslem: “A greater 
number of God’s creatures believe in Mahomet’s word 
at this hour than in any other word whatever. Are 
we to suppose that it was a miserable piece of spiritual 
legerdemain, this which so many creatures of the 
Almighty have lived by and died by? I, for my part, 
cannot form any such supposition. I will believe 
most things sooner than that.” Elsewhere, he writes: 
“A false man found a religion? Why, a false man 
cannot build a brick-house. If he does not know and 
follow truly the properties of mortar, burnt clay and 
what else he works in, it is no house he makes, but 
a rubbishheap. It will not stand for twelve centur- 
ies, to lodge a hundred and eighty millions; it will 
fall straightway.” 

That was the spirit in which a great and lofty 
mind looked at the question of the propagation of our 
religion, and in that spirit he was able to see the 
ultimaté meaning of the fact that, as he wrote, “no 
Christians, since the early ages, or only perhaps the 
English Puritans in modern times, have ever stood 
by their faith as the Moslems do by theirs—believing 
it wholly, fronting Time with it, and Eternity with it.” 

That, if you consider it closely, was the spirit in 
which Paul preached at Lystra. His survey of the 
mind of the men who brought oxen and garlands, be- 
lieving that the gods had come down from heaven, led 
him to the deep belief that those men were not pre- 
pared for the reception of the whole of the Gospel. 
He spoke no word of Christ, he spoke of the God who 
“in times past suffered all nations to walk in their own 
Nevertheless, he left not himself without wit- 


"| sup CARLYLE was a bitter, relentless foe 


ways. 
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ness, in that he did good, and gave us rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladness.” to-day as 
great a message, and as wise a counsel, as they were 


Those words are 
when Paul and Barnabas “scarcely refrained the peo- 
ple, that they had not done sacrifice unto them.” 

Confronted with four hundred millions of Chinese 
steeped in a religion the literature of which reaches 
further back into time than the Pharaohs; with the mil- 
lions of India, tramped by the battalions of Empire 
after Empire, and turning back from almost unnoticed 
wounds in her eternal dream; how can we doubt that 
perpetually in the minds of those who believe the 
Bible to contain the greatest truths revealed by God 
to man there must always be the realization that “God 
reveals himself in many ways?” 

If we feel with Carlyle that it was no “miserable 
piece of legerdemain” which has allowed thousands 
of millions of men to live and die in a faith different 
from our own, what are the grounds which lead us still 
to believe that the Bible is the supreme Revelation of 
the Creator’s mind, greater and clearer than any book 
embodying the faith of the followers of Mahomet or 
Buddha or Confucius? Those grounds of reason 
might be divided into two kinds, one of which, at all 
events, might be thought weighty by the strictest of 
Mahommedans. In the first place, many of us believe 
the Bible to be the greatest Book in the world, and — 
believe that it ought to be brought to the notice of 
every inhabitant in the world, because it is the Book 
that has been given to ourselves. It is natural that 
it should be so. Such an argument would, indeed, 
be the first that would be used by a Mahommedan 
or a Buddhist reasoning for the dissemination of his 
own religion. How could it be otherwise? But al- 
though that claim—namely, that our Bible should be 
the world’s Bible, because it has been given to our- 
selves—would be dismissed by the Mohammedan or 
the Buddhist, if we can suppose them arrayed against 
us in a mere debate, might there not be advanced an- 
other claim, against which a logically minded opponent 
would find it difficult to offer a counter plea? It 
would be this. If we may imagine a Being—even such 
a Being as the God, whom Mohammedans, Buddhists 
and all non-Christian communities worship, each ac- 
cording to their creed—contemplating from afar the 
ordered progress of the great religions of the World, 
what would he see? Among the hundreds of millions 
of God’s creatures, he would watch successive millions 
added to the millions having knowledge of a Book 
believed by men to have been given to them by God. 
For the progress of those millions, for the continued 
acceptance of one Book beyond other books, there 
must be a reason, if there is reason in anything; 
must not that reason be the Creator’s set purpose 
that such a Book, and the Gospel of Christ which it 
contains, should at last be the Book of the world? 
There the disciple of Mahomet or Buddha would find 
a reply difficult. The Book of the nations which 
stands for progress is not the Koran; and granted 
once that progress of some kind is right and good, 
that the whole Creation does move towards “one, far- 
off, Divine event,” then the progress of the knowledge 
of the Bible with the progress of mankind cannot be 
mere coincidence. If we believe in anything, we must 
believe that it has been ordered that the energy of the 
conquering nations of the world should be directed 
in the path mankind was meant to tread, and that 
path the religion of Christ as revealed in the Bible. 

Yet it is not victorious nations, nor the eloquence 
of men, converting others to the beliefs they hold, 
which has chiefly furthered or controlled that progress. 
It is the Bible itself which is the great missionary 
and messenger of Christ. Even as Paul wrote that 
“if I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
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and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal,’ so no man could count on 
having power, century after century, over the minds 
of men, if the message he preached were false. It is 
the testimony of the progress of the nations that the 
message of the Bible, the message of Christ crucified, 
is true. For the Bible throughout the history of the 
world has been, and still is—looking at the question 
from the social and political point of view—the best 
foundation of a great polity. The polity of the Athen- 
ians, broad-based as it was upon the deep thought of 
some of the world’s greatest philosophers, broke down 
with the test of a few hundred years. 

There are few finer lines in Milton than those in 
which he compares, in the mouth of the Savior of 
the World, the power of the thinkers of the dead 
nations with the power of the Bible. Those thinkers 
are: 

“Herein to our prophets far beneath, 

As men divinely taught, and better teaching 

The solid rules of civil government 

In their majestic unaffected style, 

Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. 

In them is plainest taught, and easiest learnt, 

What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so, 

What ruins kingdoms, and tays cities flat; 

These only with our law best form a king.” 

But yet, we may imagine perhaps a Mahommedan 
objector asking, if the Bible is in truth the foundation 
of all great polities, and if the progress of the knowl- 
edge of the Bible is in truth intended by God to coin- 
cide with the progress of mankind, how can it happen 
that two polities, each based on the Bible, may find 
themselves at war, one eventually bound to crush 
the other—as, for instance, in the American Civil War 
or the war in South Africa? That is, perhaps, best 
answered in the sublime words of Lincoln: “Both read 
the same Bible, and pray to the same God; and each 
invokes his aid against the other. It may seem 
strange that any men should dare to ask a just God’s 
assistance in wringing their bread from the sweat of 
other men’s faces; but let us judge not, that we be 
not judged. The prayers of both could not be an- 
swered—that of neither has been answered fully. The 
Almighty has His own purposes.” That, perhaps, 
best sums up all that can be said on this as on other 
questions asked by men. We know, at least, that more 
and more of God’s creatures year by year read the 
Bible and learn the teachings of His Son, and we 
cannot but believe that the increasing knowledge in 
the world of that Book is part of the great Plan, lead- 
ing humanity at last, in Bacon’s splendid phrase, to 
“the Sabaoth and port of all men’s labors and peregri- 





nations.” 
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FREE 


BY ALICE HERBERT. 


HAVE set my heel on the thing that hurt me, 
| bought my ease of heart with its death; 
Stilled the voice of its ceaseless grieving, silent 
now with the silent breath. 
Life at last is my own for living, filled with fruits for 
my hand to take. 
All too long have I lost its laughter, turned aside for 


a sad thing’s sake. 


Peace at last, of the good world’s giving, long atone- 
ment for all the tears. 

Other voices and other faces, swift forgetting of 
grievous years. : 

Yet—Alas, it was fair and holy, the love I killed for a 


rest from pain! 
Will there come a day and my heart be aching, 
to feel it stir, and to weep again? 
From “Between the Lights.” 
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THE FAITHFUL DUGAN 


BY JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS. 


dinner call; but Mrs. Callender’s extreme punc- 

tiliousness, the lack of perspective that made her 
class social obligations with the Ten Commandments, 
irritated him, tempting him to defiance. Mrs. Cal- 
lender had cut him for two years, with portentous 
solemnity, because he had—what the dickens had he 
done? It was something about an unpaid dinner call 
when Agnes Callender came out. And, now. that 
chanee had restored him to her magisterial favor, she 
had placed him firmly on her left hand, and devoted 
the hours of Rose’s coming-out dinner to a veiled lec- 
ture on social obligations. Rose seemed like a nice 
girl, and he was ready enough to celebrate her coming 
out, and help her to have a good time. But, if the 
reconciliation were to mean any more such ordeals— 
His restless eyes encountered a humorous beam in the 
lazy glance of Bobby Redmond across the table. Evi- 
dently, he, too, had been subjected to the stool of re- 
pentance in his time. A mischievous desire to get 
even with the stately and jeweled autocrat rose in 
Joyce’s rebellious soul, and, at that instant, he hap- 
pened to lift his glance to the man who was serving 


| T was not that Joyce really. objected to paying his 


him. 

At Mrs. Callender’s table, naturally, no recognition 
was possible between server and served; yet, the 
kindly, ugly face of good old Dugan, who had for 
seven years presided over his mother’s table in the 
days of their prosperity, and done his warm-hearted 
best to pamper and spoil the young man of the house! 
—Joyce could have cried over the meeting. He man- 
aged a murmured, “Well, Dugan!” as his hostess 
turned aside, and saw a warm light in the eye nearest 
him, as the man filled his glass with an arm that lin- 
gered affectionately over the task. 

When the women had left the room, Joyce. turned 
to Dugan with outstretched hand, and they exchanged 
eager questions of health and welfare. Then, Joyce 
came back to the present, with a sigh. 

“So, now you’re with Mrs. Callender, 
his tone a covert question. Dugan was reserved on 
the subject of Mrs. Callender. This gave Joyce an 
inspiration. At a tentative suggestion, Dugan met him 
more than half-way. No question as to which side 
held his loyalty! And, presently, two of Joyce’s visit- 
ing-cards were slipped into the faithful hand. They 


” 


he said, 


were to be presented in due course, within the requisite 
ten days, as from a punctilious caller who had been 
so unfortunate as to find the ladies not at home. There 
was triumph in Joyce’s eye as he joined his hostess 
later. 

Rose Callender, like so many daughters of domi- 
nant women, was a very attractive girl when she was 
away from home. In the shadow of the dowager, her 
individuality paled and shrank, she became a placer of 
foot-stools, and an adjuster of lace shawls. She 
quite adored her mother, and, when a man visitor ap- 
peared, never dreamed of appropriating any more of 
his attention than her mother graciously turned over 
to her. Mrs. Callender’s daughters did not receive 
callers without her; which is, perhaps, one reason why 
she was obliged to distribute so much lofty rebuke for 
sins of omission. 

It was Rose’s little way of blossoming out un- 
expectedly into a delicious spiritedness that wrought 
Joyce’s undoing. Finding her at the Towers’, where 
he had gone for one of their famous over-Sundays, he 
ccnceived a kindly idea of being nice to her, feeling 
vaguely sorry for anyone who had to be brought up 
by Mrs. Callender. That walk down the length of 
Mrs. Towers’ drawing-room, with a cup of tea in 
either hand, proved afterward the most momentous 





trip of his life. Rose had just been driven up from 
the station, and was holding her cold hands to the fire. 
As he gave her the tea, she lifted her face, with the 
winter red bright in her cheeks, and Joyce, usually the 
least clumsy of men, forgot, for the moment, his 
other cup. There was an ominous little clatter, and 
then a brown stream over her knee. 

“Don’t say it doesn’t matter; I know I’ve spoiled 
it,” he exclaimed, bending over her, distressedly, as 
she rubbed her gown with his handkerchief. She 
looked up with a gleam in her eyes, hesitating. Then: 

“It feels so nice and warm!” she confided to him, 
with a little rush of laughter. 

Joyce brought fresh tea, and loved her from that 
moment. 

They had such pleasant times, during the twenty 
four hours which followed, that Bobby Redmond, who 
always wanted what anyone else had, and, being 
richer than most, generally got it; decided that he 
was missing something, and appropriated Rose to him- 
self Sunday evening. Joyce acknowledged irritably 
that Bobby had other weapons besides money—start- 
lingly brown eyes set in a white skin, a cleft chin and 
a straight nose, a direct method unvexed by subtleties; 
while his plumpness as yet only produced an effect of 
boyish candor. Joyce himself, comparatively poor, 
slight of frame, not remarkable of feature, was frankly 
the better fellow of the two; but’ would Rose see 
that? And—more disheartening  still—would ~ Mrs. 
Callender ? 

Mrs. Callender’s attitude was shown with appalling 
clearness a couple of nights later, at a dance to which 
the hope of seeing Rose had dragged Joyce. Her 
eagle lorgnette had taken in the situation at a glance; 
Redmond and Joyce already in full rivalry, and Rose 
more than half-inclined the wrong way, of course! 
Mrs. Callender closed her lorgnette with a click that 
meant business. She was all ready for Joyce when 
he, with futile diplomacy, took the chair beside her, 
towards the end of the evening. 

“IT suppose your daughter has told you what a 
delightful Sunday we had at the Towers’,’ 
gan, with a friendliness that mutely begged response. 
Mrs. Callender looked him over, coolly. 

“Ah—were you there?” she said. It was a 
declaration of war, and Joyce accepted it manfully, 
though with a heavy heart. 

“I was so fortunate,” he answered, gravely, and, 
Rose came back at 


’ he be- 


for an instant, their eyes met. 
that moment, laughing, a torn length of chiffon held 
up in one hand. 

“I’m afraid it is beyond the help of pins!” she 
said. 

Her mother rose. 
she said, with a formal bow of dismissal to Joyce. 

He boldly took Rose’s hand. “Shall you be at home 
to-morrow?” he asked. There Was unmistakable as- 


“It is time we went, my dear,” 


sent in her eyes, but before she could speak her mother 
interposed : : 

“My dear, you have an engagement to-morrow 
afternoon. I doubt if we shall be at home this week 
at all,” she added, firmly, to Joyce, and he could only 
bow stiffly and submit. Rose’s troubled eyes were 
dutifully lowered, and she looked suddenly small and 
young and helpless as she followed her imposing 
parent down the brilliant rooms. 


Joyce had been clearly forbidden the house, and 
he accepted the check grimly, troubled, yet not dis- 
mayed. But he reckoned without Dugan, whom, in- 
deed, he had completely forgotten. The following day 
being the seventh from the night of Rose’s coming 
out, Joyce’s cards were found brazenly spread out on a 
salver. 
Rose flushing and paling at her elbow, then held them 
up to the unblinking Dugan. 


Mrs. Callender stared at them speechlessly, 
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“This afternoon?” she demanded, in her deepest 
notes. 

Dugan affirmed it cheerfully, and even fixed the 
hour, in the generosity of his devotion. After his 
mistress had swept on, he returned the cards to his 
pocket. Another call would do his young gentleman 
no harm with his punctilious mistress. Up-stairs, 
Mrs. Callender turned to her daughter. 

“That—I—consider—insolence,” she said, heavily. 
“You will please me by dropping all acquaintance with 
this young man, Rose.” é 

The girl went to her room in dismayed silence. Of 
course, in one way, it was very brave of him to come, 
rather splendid and defiant, but— Her delicacy was 
offended, and she could not defend him from the 
charge of bad taste. 

Two weeks later, Mrs. Callender, in full panoply 
of velvet and pearls, took the front of the box, dis- 
tributing Rose and Bobby Redmond with masterly 
nods, and prepared to give a dignified attention to 
“Tristan.” Though not a glance betrayed her, she 
was perfectly aware that Bobby was leaning forward, 
elbow on knee, directing his murmured confidences to 
the back of Rose’s chair, and her stately head became 
even more erect. Truly, she had done well by her 
children! Rose’s somewhat languid response did not 
trouble her; the affair, in her eyes, lay wholly between 
Redmond and herself. After two weeks of skillful and 
delicate engineering, she felt that she could afford to 
relax a little. She folded her hands complacently, and 
turned her back on them in token of her satisfaction. 

The change brought her within range of a mut- 
tered conversation between two young men in the 
next box. For all their caution, their voices carried 
through the music, and Mrs. Callender’s ears were 
terribly keen, 

“Looks as if old Bobby were in for it,” she heard, 
presently, and her bosom lifted a little, though not a 
muscle of her majestic countenance betrayed her. The 
other man laughed. 

“Not he! Told me last night she was the nicest 
girl he’d ever known, but he couldn’t go the mother- 
in-law,” 

“Well, it would be pretty fierce,” assented the first, 
with a smothered laugh. 

“Rather! She’s keen after him, too. He’s going 
South next week, duck-shooting. Running for his 





life, I fancy. Ever been r 

The conversation drifted to other matters. Mrs. 
Callender sat with perfectly composed features, her 
judicial eyes on the stage. When the curtain fell on 
the act, she swept the house indifferently with her 
glass, then turned to her daughter. 

“Mamma, Mr. Redmond has been telling me about 
a trip he intends to take—duck-shooting,” Rose said, 
with a polite effort, after general conversation. 

“Yes? We shall miss him,” said Mrs. Callender, 
graciously. There was not a flaw in her proud se- 
renity, even in the dark of the carriage afterward, or 
when her own front door had closed upon them. 

The next day, she kept her room with a nervous 
headache, and Rose, very sorry and daughterly, read 
to her, and waited on her, and bore with her querulous 
bitterness until late afternoon, when Mrs. Callender 
fell asleep, and she was free for a quick walk. The 
winter sky flamed red behind the houses, and she 
paused a moment on the steps to draw a deep breath 
of the clean, cool air. Then, the red flashed up into 
her cheeks, and she took an impulsive step forward. 

“T haven’t seen you for so long!” Joyce was saying, 
incoherently, his wits hopelessly scattered by the 
tremor of the hand within his. 

“Weeks and weeks!” Rose laughed, radiantly, and 
then self-possession returned to them both, and they 
walked up the Avenue in a golden haze, conscious of 
a red sky and clean, crisp air and shining horses and 
beautiful, kind people who bowed in passing, and a 
world full of friendliness that centered about them, 
and wished them well. If Rose had a guilty pang, it 
did not last beyond the first block, and the matter of 
the call was wilfully forgotten. 

The little winding paths of the Park led them this 
way and that, without their noticing. When a stretch 
of ice caused Rose the least possible slip, he flung a 
quick arm about her for an instant. After that, they 
talked blindly for some paces, carrying on a show of 
casualness, though their hearts had stopped at that 
moment like clocks at an earthquake. The sky faded 
out and left them to bare, black tree stems and 
thickening darkness. 

“We must go back!” she said, startled. And so 
they retraced the winding paths, laughing like guilty 
children at the hour. Just before they emerged, his 
hand closed over hers for a moment, and they gave 





up the pretense of words, walking with averted faces. 

“Rose!” he whispered. Hler shoulder brushed his 
arm. Then, suddenly, something within her took 
fright, and the glamour vanished in an instant. After 
all, he was a man who had offended her taste, whom 
her mother did not wish her to know. It was cold 
and dark, and she ought to be at home. The little 
excursion into romance was over. 

She entered her house guiltily, trembling at pos- 
sible questions, just as her mother trailed languidly 
down the stairs. 

“Ought you to have come down, mamma?” she 
began, eager to divert attention. 

“Oh, it does not matter,” sighed Mrs. Callender, 
turning over the cards on the salver. One of them 
made her pause and lift her lorgnette as though to 
be sure. She considered a moment, with cold, far- 
seeing eyes. Then, she turned to the attendant Dugan. 

“When did Mr. Joyce call?” she asked; and her 
tone was mild. 

“About half an hour ago, madame; or it might be 
less,” said Dugan, with an air of conscientious ac- 
curacy. 

Rose stared at him blankly. She opened her lips 
to speak, then hastily closed them, with a frightened 
glance toward her mother, and bent over the card, 
holding it with fingers that trembled. It was most ex- 
traordinary! Her mother’s voice recalled her scat- 
tered wits. 

“Rose,” she said, indifferently, turning into the 
drawing-room, “why don’t you write and ask Mr. 
Joyce to dine with us some night next week?” 

Rose’s eyes were amazingly big. ‘“You—wish me 
to?” she finally stammered. 

“Certainly; or I should not have suggested it,” 
was the majestic answer. 

Rose, after her mother had gone, turned a pene- 
trating glance on the old servant. “Dugan,” she be- 
gan, firmly, “Mr. Joyce did not call this afternoon.” 

“Indeed, miss,” he was protesting; but she cut him 
short with a sudden light of inspiration in her eyes. 

“And he did not call that other. time!” she ex- 
claimed. The man would have lied valiantly, but she 
ran upstairs, singing, and gave him no chance. 

“And there I’ve gone and made trouble for him!” 
said Dugan, sorrowfully. 

But Joyce bore no malice, and Rose was equally 
forgiving, and Mrs. Callender never knew. 

From the Smart Set. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Miss Josephine Daskam is one of the 
few really successful American writers 
of the present day. She has brains, style 
and imagination. Her stories furnish 
stimulatively entertaining reading. They 
are, with few exceptions, ably construct- 
ed, and dealing with sane ideas and pure 
ideals. As a character-delineator, Miss 
Daskam deserves special praise. She 
gives us men and women who are not 
mere figments of the brain, who do 
not talk and act like marionettes. 
Miss Daskam’s literary artistry of writ- 
ing is not what is often contemptuously 
referred to as “graceful femininism.”’ 
It has a charm all its own. It reveals a 
mind of cultured versatility. It has sub- 
tile shadings and gradations which only 
the fastidious can appreciate. And it is 
generally pervaded -by a fine sense of 
the ludicrous in human life and man. 
In a lately-published volume, entitled 
‘‘Middle-Aged Love Stories,’’ admirers 
of Miss Daskam will find seven of her 
best short stories, among them being: 
“In the Valley of the Shadow,” “A Re- 
version to Type,” ‘‘A Hope Deferred,” 
“Julia the Apostate,” and ‘Mrs. Dud’s 
Sister.’’ The book is gotten up in elegant 
form, and contains a frontispiece por- 
trait of the charming authoress. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $1.25. 


eh 

The subject of taxation is a most in- 
teresting and, at the same time, most 
perplexing one. It 1s as many-sided and 
as provocative of investigation as is that 
of currency and monetary standards, 
Throughout the history of mankind, tax- 
ation has played a most important role. 
It has at various times been a determin- 
ative factor in the birth, growth, decay 
and death of empires and kingdoms. The 
power and manner of taxation vitally and 
directly affect the property and well-be- 
ing of the citizen. As the United States 
Supreme Court well said, years ago, ‘‘the 
power to tax involves the power to de- 
stroy.”’ Taxation is intimately related 
to all social, economic and political ques- 
tions. It reflects, in a striking) way, the 
system and intent of government. In a 
recently published work by Mr. C. M. 
Hertig, a well-known journalist and able 
and earnest student of political and econ- 
omic affairs, entitled ‘‘Taxation,’’ we 
read: ‘“‘There is an inner correspondence 
between government, any government as 
we understand the word, and its system 
of taxation. Or, to put it in another 
way, taxation is the book-keeper of gov- 
ernment, and its ledger truly mirrors the 
wisdom of folly, the mingled folly and 
wisdom, of government.” Mr. Hertig 
treats the subjects from an _ ultra-pro- 
pressive, almost radical standpoint. This 
is evidenced by the very first sentence of 
his book: “I compress taxation into the 
alliterative formula, taxation for roberry, 
taxation for revenue, taxation for 
reform.” Mr. Hertig favors us_ with 
an interesting, though necessarily 
very fragmentary, and, there- 
fore, somewhat unsatisfactory, historical 
sketch of the subject under discus- 
sion. In the course of it, he reminds us 
of that piquantly cynical definition of 
primitive taxation made by the sagacious 
and practical Bagehot: “The primitive 
notion of taxation is that, when asgov- 
ernment sees much money, it should take 
some of it, and that if it sees more mon- 
ey, it should take more of it.” Much 
attention is given to the doctrines of the 
Soclalists and Single Taxers. There are 
copious references to, and quotations 
from, the works of Henry George and the 
Socialistic apostles. We are reminded 
that Ferdinand Lassalle, the Hebrew So- 
cialist agitator, took a firm stand in op- 
position to indirect taxation, asserting 
that indirect taxes are the means used 
by the dominant class of society, the 
Haves, to shift the burden of taxation 
from their own on to the shoulders of the 
poor, the Have-nots—meaning by indirect 
taxes not only the ordinary taxes on con- 
sumption, or on commodities, but also 






Shettield Plate. 


We have just unpacked, and placed on sale 
and exhibition, probably the most complete 
line of this beautiful ware that will be found 
any where. 
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Sheffield Plate has three dominating quali- 
ties. indestructibility, uniqueness of design 
and a price within the reach of all. 


BOLLAND JEWELRY CO. 


Seventh Street at Locust. 
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BY 
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Mr. Sprague Says 


The public speaks well of the service at the new 
Colonial Restaurant, Broadway and Locust street. 
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taxes on business and land 
But for lack of space, the re- 
— would be tempted to cite more at 
ieneth from this ably-written book. Suf- 
it to say that it is an ambitious con- 
tribution to literature on taxation and 
kindred subjects. It is written in clear, 
forcible style. It refrains as much as 
the nature of the subject permits from 
abstract considerations and laborious ar- 
guments, things which, invariably, befud- 
dle rather than enlighten the ordinary 
mind. The volume is neatly bound and 
published by the Civil Publishing Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Lovers of the bizarrely occult will find 
what they want in ‘‘Perkins, the Fakeer,”’ 


by Edward S. Van Zile. In his preface, 
the author informs us that Perkins is a 
Yankee, who lived for fifty years in In- 
dia, and became an adept in mysteries re- 
jected by the Occidental mind. Perkins 
is what is known to the French as un 
original. He is possessed of mysterious 
powers, the nature and origin of which 
cannot be defined or ascertained. Mr. 
Van Zile’s stories (there are three of 
them in this book) are distinctly unique. 
They amuse and entertain. They may 
not purge our emotions, yet they stir 
and even convulse them. They remind 
us somewhat of Poe’s.“‘Of the Grotesque 
and Arabesque,’’ but are unqualifiedly 
original. They are essentially Van Zi- 
lesque. Perkins may be a fakeer, but 
he is an interesting and entertaining one. 
He fakes cleverly, artistically, success- 
fully. From what has been said, read- 
ers must not infer that the book is Ori- 
ental. Far from it. It is uproariously 
Occidental, up-to-date in every way, and 
delightfully spirited. There is nothing 
dreamy about it. Readers of a some- 
what jaded taste will find the tales to 
their liking. The volume is neatly bound 
in cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 
Published by the Smart Set Publishing 
Co., New York, N. Y. 
ek 

Robert Loveman is the author of a lit- 
tle volume of verse entitled ‘“‘The Gates 
of Silence with Interludes of Song.’ So 
far as mere technique is concerned, the 
author displays marked skill. But the 
cannot be said of his poetical 
thought and imaginery. In these, he 
seldom rises above the common level of 
mere and damnable ‘“cleverness.’’ He 
earnestly and laboriously, but vainly, 
strives to soar. He lacks the true poetic 
feeling and insight. How utterly un- 
poetic are, for instance, the following 
few lines, taken from page 28: 

“The earth doth bravely swing about 
The hills and vales of space, 

in God’s sweet coronal of worlds, 

It keeps its joyous place.’ 

If this be poetry, let’s have no more of 
it. The volume is published by the Knick- 
erbocker Press, 27 W. 23rd street, New 


York. 
eb 

D. Appleton & Co., New York, are the 
publishers of “Castle Omeragh,”? by F. 
Frankfort Moore. It is a stirring story 
of the tumultuous, martial times of 
Oliver Cromwell, which the author relates 
to us in these pages. It is, necessarily, 
melodramatically adventurous, yet, with- 
al, full of spirited doings, of shrewd in- 
trigues, of gallant daring, of sinister plots 
of revenge, and, of course, of a goodly 
amount of that harping upon the strings 
of tender affection without which no 
work of fiction can hope of success these 
days, at least not among the ordinary 
Circles of voracious readers. The author 
has compressed a quantity of matter 
into his tale that would easily have suf- 
ficed for the making of another one of 
the same size. 
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John H. Whitson is the author of a de- 
cidedly meritorious novel, entitled ‘‘Bar- 
bara.”” Western life is interestingly, if 
a little hyperbolically, portrayed in this 
book, Barbara, the heroine, is a woman 
of the West, brave and true, womanly in 
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Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. 


Same Prices Everywhere 
Good Gas Stoves for Everybody 


We have the perfect—The New Process. Our prices are reasonable and terms very liberal. We have placed Gas Stoves 
in nearly 10,000 St. Louis homes and can give you the names and addresses and refer to each and every one of them. 
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We sell a Good Gas Water Heater for $7.50, and this includes all gas and water connections 


The Backus Gas Heater and Fixture Co., 


- 710 N. TAYLOR---1011 OLIVE---2249 S. GRAND. 
Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. 
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all her ways, and playing havoc with all 
the masculine hearts that come within 
the circle of her radiantly fascinating 
personality. The story unrolls itself on 
a ranch, in the Cripple Creek gold fields 
and at San Diego, Cal. To fiction readers 
who hunger for the exciting and adven- 
turous, Mr. Whitson’s story should prove 
welcome. Published by Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
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A GOOD MEDIUM WANTED 


“Now that we've struck dry land 
again,” said Shem, “what shall we do 
first.’’ 


“Start a newspaper, of course,” replied 
Noah, promptly. ‘‘What’s the use of hav- 
ing this marvelou,, mastodonic menagerie 
if we don’t advertise it?’’—Philadelphia 


Ledger. 
eb es 
SPECIALTY 

Coroner—The man seems to have died 
of heart failure. 

Attending Physician—Then that lets me 
out! As you know, I am a lung special- 
ist.—Puck. 


“Pa, I’ll tell you what I'll do. I'll put 
up a lemonade stand out in the front 
yard and cater to the public needs if 
you’ll agree to buy the lemons and sugar 
and subscribe $10 a week for running ex- 
penses. 


olumbia Disc. . 
- - Grabbobhone 


Not necessary to learn to play any instrument. Buy the new 
up-to-date Graphophone. Reproduces perfectly band, or- 
chestra, violin, piano, cornet and the human voice. 












THE DISC GRAPHOPHONE IS MADE IN THREE TYPES, 


sume $153, $20 and $30 


7-inch records, 50 cents each; 
$5 per dozen. 
10-inch records, $1 each; 
$10 per dozen. 


Columbia High Speed Moulded Records fit all types of talking machines 
using cylindrical records and are superior to all others, 


Columbia Phonograph Company 


(GRAND PRIZE PARIS 1900) 


709 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“A great deal in a little space.’’ 
—The Press. 


THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES” 


This is the title of a series of books of travel and 
education issued by the Passenger Department of 


the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL & 
HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


These small books are filled with information re- 
garding the best modes of travel and the education 
that can best be obtained by travel. 

They relate specifically to the great resorts of 
America—to trips to the islands of the sea and 
around the world. 

They also contain numerous illustrations and 
new and accurate maps of the country described. 


A copy of the 52-page Hlustrated Catalogue of 
the “‘Four-Track Series” will be sent free upon 
receipt of atwo-cent stamp by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 
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A STUDY IN UMBRELLAS, 
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HASKINS & SELLS, 
Certified Public Accountants, 

NO. 30 BROAD STREET. NEW YORK, 

BRANCH OFFICES: 

CHICAGO, CLEVELAND. 

CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


BELL, Main 28]5. 
KINLOCH, B. 1935. 


LONDON. 


TELPHONES: 


BEAVER LINE 


..+- ROYAL MAIL... 
PASSENGER STEAMERS 


Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service 
on all Classes. 


Regular Weekly Sailings. 


MAX SCHUBACH, 


General Southwestern Agent, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 








Established 1850. Telephone A. 177. 
THE OLD, RELIABLE, 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 


Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
314 OLIVE STREET. 
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THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 
Self-confidence is the explanation of all 
careers. It is a virtue that 
carefully cultivated in the 
young, for the lack of self-trust may 
amount to complete self-effacement in 
the competitions of life. There was some-" 
thing imposing in the excessive self-reli- 
ance of Napoleon, who declared if there 
one to make cannon and gun- 
powder he could make them. “It is I 
alone who have arranged the finances, 
you know.’’ This is colossal egotism, It 
is true, but it was the motive power that 
made Napoleon one of the most magnifi- 
cent military successes in history. It is 
better to possess the quality of self-con- 
fidence in excess than not to possess it 
at all. Montaigne, among the shrewdest 
of practical philosophers, says, ‘“To speak 
less of himself than he possesseth is folly 
and not modesty.’ Offense lies not in re- 
lying upon one’s self, but in speaking 
boastfully of one’s ability and exploits. 
A writer observes that some offensive 
egotists are of indispensable importance 
to the carrying on of American life, 
“whom we could ill spare; any one of 
them would be a national loss. But it 
spoils conversation. They are ever thrust- 
ing their pampered self between you and 
them. Nature utilizes misers, fa- 
natics, egotists, to accomplish her ends, 
but we must not think better of the foible 
for that.”’ 

Self-confidence is, therefore, to be care- 
fully distinguished from self-praise, 
which, even in the greatest of men, is 
intolerable. A man _ should believe in 
himself, but he should not advertise his 
merit by his own proclamation. It was 
the injunction of a famous artist ‘‘to 
confide in one’s self, and be something 
of value.’’ When this is one’s mental at- 
titude toward one’s self, a long step has 
been taken in the path of success. 

Self-confidence is the offspring of self- 
respect. ‘‘To think meanly of one's self 
is to sink.’’ ‘‘Feel yourself and be not 
daunted by things.’’ Those are the _pre- 
cepts which inspire men to worthy, if not 
famous, achievements. A great deal may 
be expected from a man who, in a new, 
difficult and untried position, acts as if 
he had a right to be there. It is related 
that the Saxons were taught to believe 
that they would be first, and the aggres- 
sive energy of the race may be due to 
this primitive inspiration. 

Though it may seem an affliction, the 
young man who stands alone has an op- 
portunity to test his manhood, and such 
opportunities should be welcomed. ‘Go 
forward with hope and confidence” was 
the best advice which the sage could give 
to the youth who desired to learn the 
mystery of success. Self-confidence can 
never be learned in seclusion. It is nur- 
tured in the school of the world, by con- 
tact with men in touch with affairs. Of 
course, it will be understood that we are 
not encouraging the overwhelming self- 
confidence that despises the advice of ex- 
perience; but we must learn to try our 
own wings, to trust our own powers, if 
we are to make notable progress in the 
world.—Philadelphia Ledger. 

MERELY A POSTPONEMENT 

Ethel lay asleep on the divan, red lips 
pouting. She did not hear Jack as he en- 
tered the room. Jack paused and looked 
at her. He smiled and stole nearer. Three 
minutes passed. Nothing was heard but 
Ethel’s regular breathing. Two more min- 
utes passed. Then Ethel slightly opened 
her ieft eye. ‘‘Fooled again,’’ said Jack.— 


Life. 
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PACIFIC RAILWAY TO 
CALIFORNIA. 

With its connections it is about five 
hours quicker than any other line from 
St. Louis to Los Angeles. Choice of 
four direct routes to California. The 
only line operating through standard 
sleeping cars. For further information 
inquire Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain 
Route, City Ticket Office, St. Louis. 
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Joast Jablets-s 


LATEST NOVELTY FOR CLUBS, DENS, 
DINING ROOMS, ETC. 


A. Aurtzeborn & Sons 


Jewelers, 
3/0 North Sixth Street. 
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Gus Voiat, Proprieter. 
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For Ladies 
and Gentlemen. 


Colonial Cafe 


D. 1475—Lindell 109. 
Saint Louis. 
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String Quintette evenings ; 
Music Director H. Wallace. : 


Soutnwest Corner 
Grand Avenue and 
Morgan Street. 


(formerly of Planters Hotel.) 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & firmstrong 
WASH SILKS 


are Lustrous and Fast Colors. wt Demand these Brands. 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 
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—BE SURE YOU GET THE— 


CAMEL BORAX 

= if you want to clear your house of 
Moths, Bugs and Roaches. 85 re- 
cipes in every package. 








For Sale at all First 
Class St. Louis Grocers. 








SOCIETY 

Dame Fashion is over generous in the 
bestowal of her fabrics and styles this 
season. Sartorial novelties are the 
feature of these summer days, and gowns 
could hardly be more striking than at 
present, from the _ beguilingly simple 
shirtwaist suit to tne elaborate evening 
costume. That the woman of fashion 
and wealth should choose dozens of 
gowns from this abundance of styles is 
but natural, and even more, if it suits 
her purse. 

Just how many pretty summer toilets 
will be carried out of St. Louis in series 
of trunks—for the ore-trunk habit is out 
of date nowadays—it would be impos- 


sible to tell, but it is possible to esti- 
mate the number of gowns which one 
St. Louis belle at least will take with 


her, and that without exaggeration. 

The lady in question is Mrs. James P. 
O'Neil, Grace Moon that was, and the 
number of her gcwns is in round figures 
one hundred and fifty. Within the last 
month, a certain fashionable workshop 
here has sent to her not less than two 
dozen toilets of varied elegance and re- 
markable workmanship, and _ another 
order of twenty-five more is now in pro- 
eess of completion. 

Mrs. O’Neil is one of the handsomest 
young matrons of this city. She is tall, 
willowy and graceful in carriage. The 
crimson in her cheeks is vivid, set off 
to brilliance by abundant black hair and 








June Brides 


Will find at our store many of those 
little things so necessary to house- 
keepers. Rodger Bros.’ A No. I— 
1847 Quadruple-Plated Knives, Forks 
and Spoons, Berry Spoons, Cream 
Ladies, Sugar Shells and Butter 
Knives. American Cut Glass inevery 
conceivable shape. 

Odd pieces of fancy China, Bee 
Salad Bowls, Mayonaise Dishes. 
Mustard Pots, Cracker Jars, Cups 
and Saucers and a variety of odd 
plates. 

Hundreds of inexpensive little pieces 
which add very much to the cheerful 
appearance of the home. 


ThelALAGE 


Locust Sf. 
THE ole EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
HOUSE IN ST LOUIS. 
PHONE MAIN 676 A. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 
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It would be hard 


lustrous dark eyes. 
to say in just what particular frock Mrs. 
O’Neil looks her best, for it is she who 
adorns her gowns and furbelows even 


more than they do her. Last Saturday 
she appeared on Broadway in a simple 
white linen shirt-waist suit, and at once 
became the cynosure of all eyes. The 
most particular and fashionable dame 
could not have resisted such an  ex- 
quisite creation on a sweltering summer 
day. The skirt was of the gored pat- 
tern, with clusters of tucks in each seam, 
the waist tucked to match the skirt’s de- 
sign. Not a bit of color from head to 
foot, except this immaculate white! A 
white batiste hat with chip coronet and 
rim, no other trimming, made this toilet 
refined simplicity itself. 

One of the most stylish gowns in Mrs. 
O’Neil’s wardrobe is an all white import- 
ed applique, over white silk. Another is 
a green silk tailor suit. with shirred skirt 
and shirred coat of the same material. 

A real Cluny lace, over pale blue silk, 
with clusters of Cluny, is for summer 
evening entertainments. A* French black 


crepe de chine, tailor-made, in smock 
effects, does justice to the love Mrs. 
O’Neil has for this rich and sombre 
color. 


A white crepe de chine, the skirt made 
in puffs, which fall over each other, and 
outlined with antique lace, with a cape 
of antique lace dropping over the sleeves, 
is a creation worthy to be worn for royal 
favor. 

A lavender crepe de chine in this mar- 
velous wardrobe is hand-made from the 
neck to the hem of the skirt. The skirt 
is trimmed with hand-painted violets in 
clusters, the violet design being carried 


out in the skirt and bodice, which is 
further adorned with violet drop orna- 
ments. 


A cloth of gold gown—the latest of 
the expensive imported materials, re- 
sembling pongee in finesse and pliability, 
has a shirred skirt, trimmed with ecru 
lace, yoke and cuffs of the bodice of this 
same elegant lace. 

A white Paris muslin, in the new sun- 
ray pattern, has the -skirt made with 
deep tucks, with drooping points of Irish 
point lace, two large points of this lace 
falling from the hips down the ‘skirt, 
and in the front and back. With this is 
worn a deep bertha of Irish point lace. 

A serpent green antique lace waist is 
worn with a green tailor-made suit of 
imported taffeta, the full skirt shirred 
to the hips. With every one of her 
toilets Mrs. O’Neil has a hat, toque or 
hair-ornament to match, to say nothing 
of shoes, sun-shades and other little ad- 
juncts which make a fashionable wom- 
an’s exquisite attire. 

The month of June brings several so- 
ciety weddings, among them that of Miss 
Myrle Kauffman to Mr. Dan Hill, which 


is set for June 2, in the _ fashionable 
Lindell boulevard Methodist-Episcopal 
church. Mr. Hill will take his bride to 


California for the honeymoon. 

The marriage of Miss Daisy Aull to Mr. 
Guilford Duncan is set for June 11, and 
that of Miss Mildred Bell to Mr. Alex- 
ander O’Gorman, of New York, will take 
place June 8. The latter will be a home 
affair. 

Miss Ida Mae Whitsett will be one of 
the June brides, but she and her fiance, 
Mr. Charles H. Lyle, have not yet 
named the day. 

Miss Virginia Richardson and Mr. Elon 
A. Dearing, of Mexico, Mo.. will be mar- 
ried June 17 in the Carondelet Presby- 
terian church. 

Miss Marjorie Dawson and Mr. M. C. 
Seropyan will be married June 8, in Em- 
manuel church, Old Orchard. 


Miss Pauline Gehner and Mr. C. H. 
Metzger have set June 11 for their wed- 
ding day; Miss Josephine Lodge and Mr. 
Frank Hemingway, of London, England, 
will be married on the 17th; Miss Adele 
Trorlich and Mr. H. Hauck will wed the 
latter part of June, and pretty Miss 
Barbara Blackman and Mr. Dan O'Neil 
will be joined in wedlock on June 10. 
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Our Semi-Annual 
June Sale of Undermuslins 
—Starts— 


Monday, June 2nd. 





























fine Diamonds 


-AND OTHER— 


#&PRECIOUS STONES 


Mounted and Unmounted at 


F. W. Drosten’s, 


Seventh and Pine Streets. 
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cheen’s rss aneow 
Orchestra Balmer & Weber's 


| atest Popular Music. Phone: Lindell 1220 


Face and scalp treated by massage and 
electricity at Fidelia Cosmetic Parlors, 
DeMenil Bldg., Seventh and Pine. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Belding have re- 
moved to Old Orcherd, having secured a 
lease on the beautiful residence of Mr. 
Ralph Johnson. 

Miss Josephine Gillespie, of Tuxedo 
Park, will be married June 10 to Mr. 
William J. Beatty, of Webster Groves. 

An Eastern wedding in which promi- 
nent St. Louisans are interested, occurs 
to-day at Brooklyn, N. Y., where Miss 
Edith Amanda Nugent, cousin of Mr. and 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tas St. Nicholas Hotel, 


has been found to commend itself to 





Mrs. Dan Nugent, will wed Mr. William ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
Franklin Scott, of St. Louis. The cere- es gine wy We by 
mony will be celebrated at the home of 

the bride 97 Hancock § street. Miss 

Nugent met her husband while she was ; : 

the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Nugent, a ioe ac eke, Woading wit pag A 
Sean: a will serve as bridesmaid. 


Miss Celeste Nidelet, of 2927 Washing- 
ton avenue, entertained with a dinner, 
last week, her guests, Mrs. C. M. Pou- 
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“Even you might meet with financial 


joud, of Atlanta, Ga., and Miss Lucille Teverses.’’ ‘‘Well,”” answered Mr. Cum- 
Poujoud. rox, ‘‘there’s a silver lining to every 
cloud. If I did, I would not go to fash- 


Dr. and Mrs. William S. Deutsch, who 


have been abroad for a year, returned ionable resorts with mother and_ the 
to St. Louis a few days ago. girls. I could send them away and go 

Miss Amy Hyde's delightful ‘Petit to my office and have a good time mak- 
Salon” was the society event of Webster ins money again. Yet, withal, there is 
Groves last week. The entertainment, ne comfort I would not forego. I would 


not give up purchasing the best in foot- 


patterned after those charming French 
wear. I'd still continue buying boots 


customs with which Miss Hyde became 

thoroughly identified during her long from Swope:’’ Swope’s shoes are the 
stay abroad, was given at the residence best; best in fit, finish and durability. 
of Mrs. R. W. Mills. Miss Hyde’s guests Swope’s is at 311 North Broadway, St. 
were Misses Chaille Benson, Chaille Louis, U. S. A. 


When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 


Payne, Katherine Spencer, Mildred Jones, 
Sidney Brown, Polly Brown and Mr. 
Louis Kroeger. 

Miss Zoe Cole arrived from Nashville, 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS 
The all-star vaudeville bill at Forest 
Park Highlands this week is the great- 
est aggregation of talent ever put on 
any summer or winter stage. Henry Lee, 
the greatest of impersonators, is the 
load-star of the six features, in which 
Meehan’s canine actors vie in cleverness 
with the master race. The Hanlons. of 
Hanlon’s ‘‘Superba’’ fame, have boiled 
down all their mechanical ingenuity into 
a bit of sketch that teems with life and 
animation—as much as ever their 
“Wantasma”’ and other extravaganzas did. 
For next week, Col. Hopkins has built up 
another fine programme. It includes the 
Elinore Sisters, in their novelty ‘‘Mrs. 
Delaney;’’ Morris Cronin, the juggler, 
who set the London Music Halls wild; 
Wylie’s dogs, another set of four-footed 
actors of high degree; Will Fox, whose 
original ‘‘Paddywhiskie’’ absurdity has 
made him famous from ocean to ocean, 
and others. All the outside attractions 
at the Highlands are in complete running 
order, and visitors find unlimited fun in 
the ‘‘Laughing Galley,’’ the ‘Cave of 
the Winds,’ the most perfect miniature 
railway, the Airship, and the old stand- 
byes, the Loop the Loop and the Scenic 
Railway. The latest improvement at the 
Highlands is the acquisition of well- 
known Henry Besch, of Cherokee Garden 
origin, as caterer. 

e 
The famous musical director, Innes, 
and his recently augmented band are 
making the evenings delightful at the 
Suburban garden, by the rendition of 
well-chosen and ex-:ellently interpreted 
selections. Vociferous applause has been 
accorded the professor and his men, to 
which they have heartily responded with 
light, pretty, roudeaux and _= gavottes. 
Other features appreciated by patrons 
of this garden ar? the prismatic fountain, 
Johnstown flocd, the air ship and a num- 
ber of picnic groves. Those who have 
not participated in Suburban joys should 
at once “grasp the opportunity’’ and 
have a jolly, good time. 
de 

Weber and Field’s ‘‘Pousse Cafe’ will 
be Delmar Garden's attraction for the 
week beginning Sunday. ‘‘Pousse Cafe’ 
is an entertaining and laughable travesty. 
It will be presented by one of the three 
companies recently organized to play in 
St. Louis, Cleveland and Detroit. Fifty 
good singers make up each of these or- 
ganizations. The one that will appear 


at Delmar Garden Sunday will have as 
an extra feature a trained ballet of twen- 
ty under Josefo Kiralfy’s personal direc- 
tion. St. Louisans ere assured of a great 
treat. They will be given the same kind 
of entertainment that they paid three 
dollars apiece for at Grand Music Hall 


lately. 
bh 


*- Koerner’s. the big garden just beyond 
Tower Grove Park, easily accessible and 
nearer home thar most of the gardens, 
will open with Lawrance Hanley’s stock 
company, alternating in Shakespearean 
repertoire and new and old high class 
dramas and comedies. The season's of- 
ferings embrace the good and the tried, 
and well-paid, sterling actors and act- 
resses propose to give adequate repre- 
sentation to them. Manager H. E. Rice 
has given carte blanche to his stage man- 
ager to give superb mounting to all pro- 
ductions, hence the scenic equipment 
will be as complete as is called for and 
thoroughly in keeping with the high 
Thespian standards required of his sup- 
port by Mr. Hanley. Hanley has_ so 
large a following in St. Louis, friends 
who have added themselves to his well 
wishers by the undoubted art with which 
he invests his creations, that he alone 
would doubtless prove a drawing card in 
monologue. The vehicle chosen for the 
first number of the list is a delightful 
one and every member of the company 
will have a part which calls for acting, 
fun-making and posing—and all in the 
interest of a pleasant evening’s enter- 
tainment under the trees. Manager Rice 
announces that all improvements at the 
garden have been completed and _ that 
street car or tally-ho parties, pienic 
and private throngs, couples and _ indi- 
viduals will find their wants anticipated 
and looked after by skilled employes. 
ah 

The High Flyers, this week, at the 
Standard Theater, are playing, despite 
the warm weather, to large audiences. 
The company presents two burlettas, the 
situations of which are most laughable. 
The stage settings are beautiful; cos- 
tumes very handsome, and the girls: all 
bewitching. Miss Grace Leonard ren- 
ders several pretty musical numbers; 
her voice, a _ rich mellow’ contralto, 
rings clear as a bell. She won many 
encores, to all of which she gracefully 
responded. Hoey and Lee, raconteurs, 
are clever and keep their auditors well 
pleased; Williams and Aleene, sketch ar- 
tists, entertain in a novel manner; Huges 
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NOW OPEN 
NATATORIUM FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


Water and Building Heated on Cool Days. Filtered Water. 
Ladies’ hours every morning except Sunday. Expert Teachers for Children and Adults. 
On Wednesdays, from 7 a. m. to 10 p. m. ladies and gentlemen may swim together. Full dress required. 


Muegge Institute, 4 7m os eke Sree 


TEL. D 1745. 
Send for Catalogue. 


AUG. H. MUEGGE, Director. WM. A. STECHER, Secretary. 
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Are You a Member of the 
Civie Jmprovement Leaque? 


The Civic Improvement League is helping to make St. Louis a 
better place in which to live. Are you? 

It is creating a public sentiment in favor of better administration of 
municipal affairs without in any way invading the domain of politics. 
Are you in sympathy with the movement ? 

Any resident of St. Louis is eligible to membership in the League. 
If you want full information as to how to become identified with the 
movement, fill out the following blank and send it to the office of the 
Secretary, 605 Colonial Trust Building. 
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EARL LAYMAN, GEORGE B. LEIGHTON. 
Secretary. President. 
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SARCASM 


“The editor ot the Weekly Agitator is a 
sarcastic cuss!’’ said honest Farmer Bent- 
over, in the midst of his perusal of the 
village newspaper. ‘‘He begins an editor- 
ial with the statement that a word to the 
wise is sufficient, and then continues for 
a column and three-quarters.’’—Puck. 
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ONE REASON WHY 


“She is very bright for one who has 
just lost her husband.” 

“That's so; but you must remember 
that she is in the honeymoon of her 
widowhood.’’—La Caricature. 








and Hazelton elicit well-earned applause, 
as do also the Simpsons, who play selec- 
tions on sweet-toned instruments, effect- 
Next attraction, ‘‘Black 


ab ch 
Diamond and combination rings in 
great variety at prices as low as possible 
for high quality. J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 
southwest corner Locust and Seventh 


streets. oe Qe oe 
A SOCIAL WHIRL 
First Tornado: Did you have any fun 
in Kansas? 
Second Tornado: Yes. I carried sev- 
eral audiences by storm.—Smart Set. 


ive, pleasingly. 
Crook.”’ 
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THE UNDERWEAR SItQOReE 
THIS TO SAY 


“By their deeds thou shalt know them.” So ’tis with our statements—judge them by our showing of U1.- 
derwear from the world’s foremost makers who have international reputations as authorities upon the 
weaving of underclothes. 


HAS 


Here are collected the best that experience has proven to be dependable in wearing qualities, as well as 
embodying every degree of seasonable comfort. 


Lisles, Silks, Balbriggans, Linens, Ramie—for every figure, in long or half sleeves, knee drawers and union 
Underwear made to order 


SH O40 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Sebenth. 
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FATHER DE SMET 


letter to the Kansas City Star, 
MacReynolds relates the following 
esting reminiscences of the last vis- 
isas City of Father De Smet, the 
tamous Jesuit pioneer of the Plains: 
The Rev. Father De Smet, of whom Fa- 
ther Dalton spoke so interestingly in his 
talk to the Old Settlers on last Thursday 
evening, Visited Kansas City probably the 
last time in January, 1862. He had walked 
the entire distance from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas City, as transportation had closed on 
the Missouri River and staging was at- 
tended with too many difficulties, ow- 
ing to the disturbed conditions incident 
to the Civil War. He was on his way 
back to the plains and New Mexico, 
where he had spent many years among 
the Indian tribes, and was probably the 
best known and most popular Jesuit mis- 
sionary that had ever attempted Chris- 
tianizing the Indian on our extreme West- 
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ern frontier. 

Father De Smet on this occasion had 
stopped in Kansas City to see his brother 
priest and old friend, the Rev. Father 
Donnelly, but that gentleman was out of 
town, and this fact greatly disap- 
pointed him. Several regiments of troops 
were camped in and about the city and 
the streets were lined with soldiers, many 
of them drunk and disorderly, who had 
something to say to all whom they met. 

The picturesque appearance of Father 
De Smet, who was dressed as a frontiers- 
man, with his hair of rather an unusual 
length and carrying two large packs ‘on 
his back, made the reverend father a tar- 
get for the soldiers on the street. He was 
tormented almost beyond endurance by 
drunken soldiers who wanted to examine 
his packs and search him for something 
that might show his disloyalty to the 
Union. However, he ran the gauntlet of 
them all without any harm, being sub- 
ject only to taunt and insult. 

Father De Smet had in former years 
many friends and acquaintances in Kan- 
sas City, but diligent inquiry convinced 
him that search for them would be use- 
less. The disturbance of war had either 
driven them away, or they had found 
more congenial places somewhere else. 
The weather was very cold and the priest 
was almost worn out by his tramp from 
St. Louis and the annoyance the soldiers 
had subjected him to, when he deter- 
mined to find some vacant building and 
camp for the night. A vacant building 
was not hard to find at that particular 
time, as almost all the business build- 
ings of the city had been deserted. I 
directed him where to go. 

From my recollection of what Father 
De Smet said to me at that time about 
the Mormon emigration to Salt Lake 
valley in Utah, Father Dalton’s state- 
ment was true that.Father De Smet had 
met Brigham Young on the banks of the 
Missouri River and advised him to go to 
Utah with his followers, where they 
would be undisturbed by the tread of 
emigration for many years to come, and 
that Father De Smet furnished the Mor- 
mon prophet with a vivid descrip- 
tion of the beautiful and fertile valley of 
Salt Lake and also a map and chart of 
the route across the plains to that prom- 
ised land, and Father De Smet must have 
been the archangel whom the Mormons 
generally credit with appearing unto 
Brigham Young and directing his course 
across the Western wilderness into a hith- 
erto almost unknown part of the country, 
That Brigham had no definite knowledge 
of just where he would settle with his 
colony, is a well-known fact, and that 
after meeting with Father De Smet he 
determined to seek the land described to 
him by the Jesuit priest, and kept the 
matter a secret unto himself until he had 
discovered the exact location presented 
on the map furnished him. Many of 
Brigham’s followers became suspicious 
of their destination and, tired out with 
hardships, were about to revolt just as 
they emerged from the mountain pass 
and saw the beautiful fertile plain spread 
out before them. 
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The Most Beautiful 
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America, 


515 OLIVE ST. 
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| 
The Complete | 
Drug Store, 


515 OLIVE ST. 





Tvory Soap—reg. Sc cake— 





OUR NEW PHOTO SUPPLY 
DEPARTMENT. 


Under management of Forest High, 
offers this week many startling bar- 
gain sales. Kodakers, we can save 
you 10 per cent to 25 per cent on your 
supplies. 


CAMERAS. 


384-44 Premo Film Camera; regu- 
lar price $4; our price $3.6 
3.2x3.2 Film Camera; uses 
makes of films; the best ever 
offered for less than $8; only a 
few more at, each 
4x5 Film Camera; uses all makes 
of roll films; can’t be duplicated 
for less than $12.00; our special 
bargain at 
| 





THIS WEEK ONLY. 


Hypo. Crystal or Granular; put up in 
the famous Judge & Dolph brown 
box; special this week only, at 3 





M-Q Developer. for plates, films or 
developing papers; worth .10c; this 
week only, 3 tubes for 





plate or 
15e; this 


@ Acid Fixing Salts, for 
papers; regular price 
week 5e each 
Rubberoid Trays; worth 25c; special 


including the late numbers; sold 
everywhere at 25c; our price 19c each 
Darkroom Lamps, with double 
glasses; real value $1; our price. .45c 
A good, substant‘al Sliding Tripod; 
well worth $1.50; our price 5 


FILMS. 
3.2x3.2; trust price 30c; our price. .27c 
444x414; trust price 35c; our price..3lc 
4x5; trust price 45c; our price 40c 
We develop Films or Plates fr 25¢ 
a dozen. 


Pasteuring Tooth Paste— .- 
Cera 2$e5 oo cevcseccede degdveceveewses 9c 


OUR PRESCRIPTION DEP'T 


This is our pride. We have the con- 

fidence of the physicians, and our pre- 
scription trade grows steadily every 
month. The utmost care, backed by 
long and intimate experience in this 
branch of pharmacy, insures your al- 
ways getting here exactly what your 
doctor calls for. 
NO DELAYS, NO SUBSTITUTING. 
A perfect service, perfectly supple- 
menting the efforts of your physician 
to bring back health and strength. 
Few stores are equipped as we are for 
this important work. 

Come to us with your prescriptions. 
Mennen’s Talcum Powder— 


regulate Diecccticessvens caccaas- toe 
PATENT MEDICINES 


Quinets (cure a cold in one day).... 
Piso’s Cough Cure, reg. 25 

Bell's Pine Tar and Honey, reg. 
Wt GME BO ess Sipe ve evs sc ces eceeses 20c 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, reg. 

cut to 

Scott’s Emulsion, reg. 50c 

Bull’s Cough Syrup, reg. 50c 
King’s New Discovery, reg. 50c.... 
Jayne’s Expectorant, reg. 50c 
Omega Oil, reg. 50c 

Hagee, Cordial, 

Hydroliene, reg. 
Gude’s Pepto-Mangan, 
Maltine Preparations, reg. $1 
Warner’s Safe Cure, reg. $1.......... 3c 
Mother’s Friend, reg. $ 

Paine’s Celery Compound, reg. $1..77 
Sulphogen 

Coke’s Dandruff Cure, reg. $1........ 
Hay’s Hair Health, reg. 50c......... 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, reg. $1 

Carter’s Pills, 25, cut to 
Eupepsia, res. 50c 

Hall’s Hair Renewer, reg. $1 
Mellin’s Food, reg. 

Sanury. for the Kidneys............. 
Simm’s Liver Pills, 40 pills........... 
Peruna, reg. $1, cut to 

















Graves’ Tooth Powder— 
regular 25c...- 
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“S$ ANURY”’ 


Is an honest remedy and one that we can recommend 
for KIDNEY AND BLADDER TROUBLES. No mat- 
ter how long you have suffered or what other remedies 
you have tried, SANUARY will not only give you quick 
relief. but effect a POSITIVE CURE, at least many 


of our customers have told us so, and 
strongest and best proof. 
days, but will be recommending it 
friends 


If you are a sufferer get a 
bottle at once and you will not only thank us in a few 
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Sanitol Soap—regular 5c 


Munyon’s Soap, reg. l5c 
Packer’s Tar Soap, reg. 25c 
Woodbury’s Soap, reg. 2 
Kirk’s Juvenile Soap, reg. 
4711 Glycerine Soap, reg. £ 
Coke’s Shampoo Soap, reg. 
De Lacey’s Soap, reg. 5c, 





CIGAR DEP'’T. 


This week we are offering a few 
good things of a known quality and 
‘pelenbe uwloples o1e se seodlid yons 3e 
Our business has grown to such an 
extent that we are able to buy our 
Cigars at first hands (or manufac- 
turer’s) prices, which enables us to 
sell to you 3-for-25c Cigars at 4 for 
25c straight, 10c Cigars at 3 for 25c, 
and 5c Cigars at 3 for 10c, but this 
week we are going to make a few ex- 
ceptions and “startle the natives.”’ 
5¢e straight James G. Blaine Cigars.. 

2 for 5c 
10¢ size Tom Benton Cigar..5¢ straight 
Chancellor, large size 
La Preferencia, 10c size........ 4 for 25c 
La Preferencia. 2-for-25¢c size..3 for 25¢ 


Gen. Arthur, 2-for-25¢ size 3 for 25e 
American, 2-for-25¢ size....10e straight 
Corona 

Cremo cM Saag 4 <n ede Ae nak wale <s 3 for 10c 
Lillian Russell, 5 for 15¢e, or 9 for..25e 


Free. 


With every box of TOM BENTON’S 
at $2.25 per box of 50 we will give ab- 
solutely FREE a beautifully deco- 
rated earthen jar which holds 50 
Cigars and preserves them. 


RUBBER GOODS DEP’T. 
Specials for this week only: 
The Marvel Whirling Spray 

Syringe, rae: 00.005 55. 0565 ....... $2.98 
Gray’s Queen Syringe, reg. $2.50..$1.98 
Dr. Tuller’s Ball Spray, reg. $3.50.$1.98 
[ce Bags, reg. 75c 
‘Special’ 

. 

wr. Linen Mesh, Sup- 

porters, reg. $3.50 
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“DELACY’S CIN-KO-NA AND TRON"’ 


Is a remedy that is a pleasure for us to recommend, 
for everybody speaks of it in the very highest terms, 
and from what many of our customers have told us it 
is the most reliable NERVE and BLOOD BUILDING 
TONIC on the market, and is a positive CURE for 
We sell great quantities of it and 

only hear it spoken of in the very highest terms.. 83c 

















Erodey’s P 
“Woodland Violet”’ 
Talcum Powder, 
reg. 25c, 


JUDGE & DOLPH 


Magnificent New Drug Store, 


515 OLIVE, 


Is Midway Between Barr’s C. 
and Scruggs’ Olive St. Wie” ‘ 8c 


Johnson & 
Johnson’s 
Baby Powder, 
regular 25¢ box, 


* 
Gen. Arthur, 10c size | 
| 
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Father De Smet was of short stature 
and slim build. He would not weigh more 
than 120 pounds, but was entirely made 
up of bone and muscle that was iron it- 
self, made so by the many hardships he 
had endured. I do not remember what 
his age was at that time, although I 
thought him much younger than he said 
he was. His missionary work is part 
of the history of the plains and the var- 
ious tribes of Indians that roamed over 


them. 
eh ch 
A SINCERE COMMENT 


“How is your youngest daughter get- 
ting on with her music?” 

“Splendidly,’’” answered Mr. Cumrox. 
“Her instructor says that she plays 
Mozart in a way that Mozart himself 
would never have dreamed of.’’—Wash- 
ington Evening Star. 


ob bb 
UP-TO-DATE 


“Your pastor must be a financier.’’ ‘‘I 
should say so! Why, he has a scheme 
to fund the church debt at two and one- 
half per cent, and I believe that some 
day he'll capitalize the church and issue 
common and preferred stock.’’—Puck. 
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For further information appply to 
TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 
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Centh and O’ Fallon Streets, . - 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi- 
ence. There are private rooms and wards. 
can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 


Ph Ue 





St. Louis, Mo. 


Terms moderate. Private room patients 


SISTER SUPERIOR. 
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SAVING 


Stimson was resolved to save for a 
home. Stimson earned $11 a week. Sav- 
ing $8 a week he would, at the end of 
seventy-eight years and some odd 
months, own a house and lot worth $650. 

Of course, the Stimsons had to live 
frugally. They cut out all luxuries, 
among other things pickles, which was 
not very hard, because Stimson worked 
in a pickle factory and knew how the 
dainty things were made. 


But there were others. Indeed, saving 


for a home was become quite the rage. 

One day Stimson’s foreman told him 
he need not come to work any more. 

“The pickle business has gone bump,’ 
said the foreman. ‘Nobody seems to be 
eating pickles.’’ 

Stimson didn’t try to figure it out. He 
just simply stopped in on his way home 
and bought a quart of oysters, and they 
all had a square meal for once.—Puck. 
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‘“‘No matter where I hide,” sighed the 
leopard, ‘‘I’m always spotted.” 
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HOW TO CARE FOR THE EYES 

A beautiful eye is one that is clear and 
brilliant. Its shape matters little, though 
of course there are graduations of loveli- 
ness, starting from the large and lus- 
trous eye to the small and too imperfect- 
ly opened one. 

Though women should be careful and 
painstaking in every detail connected 
with their beauty, they should bestow 
special solicitude upon their eyes. Yet 
nine out of ten among them neglect sev- 
eral of the very simplest means of pre- 
serving their sight and causing their eyes 
to look their prettiest. 

For example, who thinks in the morn- 
ing when she gets up of specially bath- 
ing her eyes? The hair and teeth are 
brushed, but the eyes are left to the ten- 
der mercies of soapy water and rough 
towels. Sufferers from weakened sight 
and weary eyes might well try one of 
the following recipes: 

Take an absolutely clean bottle, fill it 
with hot water and dissolve boracic acid 
powder in it, in the proportion of one 
tablespoonful of boracic acid to a quart 
of water. Use this for bathing the eyes 
in the morning. Again, should the eyes 
be inflamed, make a solution of one grain 
of borax and one ounce of camphor 
water, and blink it into the eyes several 
times a day. Pure water is also a 
brilliant beautifier for the eyes. It should 
be used in an eye-cup or with a dropper, 
as should also the lotions already ad- 
vised. Great care should be taken when 
wiping the eyes to "se absolutely clean 
soft linen. A harsh towel roughly used 
will cause discomfort for a whole day, 
though the irritation may not be easily 
traced to that cause. A very old-fash- 
ioned remedy and an excellent one for 
general usage is made of alum. Take a 
piece of alum about the size of a walnut 
and rub it into the white of an egg until 
a curd is formed. Place the curd in a 
couple of thicknesses of fine white gauze 
and apply it thus to the eyes. Styes 
usually betokern a weak state of health 
and overexertion of the eyes. Every care 
should be taken to prevent the eyes be- 
coming fatigued by the person who is 
liable to styes, and a bath of warm 
elder-flower water should frequently be 
applied by means of the eye-cup. Should 
the stye form, a good remedy is com- 
posed of eight grar mes of white vase- 
line, ten centigrammes of white precipi- 
tate, and the same of oil of birch. The 
eyes should also be bathed night and 
morning with plantain water in which a 
little carbonate ot soda is dissolved. Peo- 
ple learn by experience how to save their 
eyes, but that is no reason why they 
should not be told of one or two simple 
rules so that precautions may be taken 
before weakness and failing sight make 
them necessary. It is well to remember 
that artificial lights should be behind 
instead of in front of those who read in 
the evening. The benefits of the electric 
light have often been questioned, but 
women who work much by it. either 
at sewing or writing, find it a most com- 
fortable and convenient light, simply for 
this reason—that they can place it in 
precisely the position that is most bene- 
ficial to them. An electric light, however, 
set high up in the ceiling is not nearly 
so useful as an oil lamp placed just where 
it is wanted. 

It is seareely necessary to warn the 
majority of girls cf tre dangers of bella- 
donna and other so-called eye beauti- 
fiers. The effect of belladonna when 
dropped into the eye or rubbed on the 
brow above each eve is the production 
of a distinct dilation of the pupils of the 
ayes, giving them a large and lustrous 
appearance. Prussic acid vapor is some- 
times used for the same purpose. It is 
placed in the bottom of an eye cup and 
then held against the eye for a few sec- 
onds. Both practices are condemned by 
the oculists, who trace impaired eyesight 
and incurable blindness to this foolish 


wish of vain women to enhance their 
beauty, which this conduct only tem- 
porarily achieves.—London Daily Mail. 
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Weathered Oak ........- $7.00 
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SDUUUULAUAUAAUUERAAEAENGGNUEUEOE 


Summer Requirements 


in furniture for town and country 
houses can nowhere be so satisfac- 
torily filled as at our establishment. 
Unequaled choice in all lines, com- 
bined with Low Prices. 
Dining-Room Furniture in all the 
new woods and finishes—Bed-room 
Furniture in all the light and dark 
woods—Parlor, Library and Hall 
Furniture—Brass Bedsteads in all the 
newest patterns—Select examples of 
Flemish, Old English, Weathered 
and Oak Furniture, also Venetian 
Carved Furniture. 


FUNUUGEDOOUUEUOGOOESDOOUOUGEOOOUEOEOOOUOOGOOOOOOOEODOOGGOOOOOOGOEDUOOOOGDEOOUGEOOOG DOGGEOUEOUADOOOOOUSOOGOGOOEOOUGOGRDOOUOGGDOOUOGOOOOUOODEAANOGRDOOOOOOOUOOGOODOOOOGOROOODEGEDERONODOOOCHOOONO NAH Hu 


Scarritt-Comstock 


EVERYTHING IN FURNITURE—Prices Right—Goods Right. 


Broadway 
and Locust 









Weathered Oak......... $14.00 





WEALTH AND DIVORCE 


The bulk of those who spend (not nec- 
essarily who make) huge incomes here 
have but a shallow emotional soil to 
work upon. Their souls seem undevel- 
oped, their minds are incredibly uncul- 
tivated. <A real “intelligent foreigner’’— 
it may have been Mr. James Bryce, or it 
may have been Matthew Arnold—after a 
10und of fashionable house-parties, once 
threw himself into our easy-chair with a 
sigh of relief, and delivered himself of 
what our Whitman would have termed a 
yawp—though a cultivated one. He had 
been from palace to palace—from Tria- 
nons to Georgian residences, from copies 
of Chenonceaux to imitations of the Her- 
mitage—and he swore (he did swear) that 
in all that time he had not seen the out- 
side of a book or any one who talked as 
if he had seen the inside of one. Wonder- 
ful tapestries there were, and great pic- 
tures, and even beautiful gardens, and 
bronzes and ormolus and jades—and the 
women wore exquisite frocks. But even 
the men who create our fortunes seem 
occasionally to have sunk the higher 
powers of their mind and fixed a capital 
with the other assets of the trust—they 
have no mind left for circulation in so- 
ciety. And it is easier to be a_ connois- 
seur in bric-a-brac and pictures, or un- 
derstand the points of horses, than to 
buy and understand good books. 

Hence their minds are shallow. And, to 
our mind, this shallowness of their sin- 
ning is the cheapest sin. Humanity— 
though it may not dare proclaim it—has 
some respect for an eternal emotion, 
though illicit; for even an ungovernable 
passion, though wrecking lives. But for 
adultery, ever careful of the forces of 
law, a Francesca who turns up smiling 
with her Paul at the next dinner party, 
a Lovelace who waits for the last hus- 
band's settlements, a Helen who goes to 
Paris with her husband—it has nothing 
but contempt. Passions which do not 
wreck lives are simply nasty. 

That is why, as it seems to us, the 
spending of great fortunes, without re- 
sponsibility and without intelligence, by 
persons without a mind for the higher en- 
joyments of life, is in great part a cause 
of our numerous divorces. The newly 
rich, the idle spenders, are like a shallow 
soil too quickly fertilized, too suddenly 
exposed in the forcing-house of prosper- 
ity. Shallowness of nature brings ennul 
of life. And that is why (as we hold) 
our public opinion—and our _ religious 
opinion—should have even less patience 
with a world that sins in play than with 
those who sin in truth.—Harper’s Weekly, 
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Was Specially Built for Service 
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A CLEVER GUIDE 


An English traveler who had often 
heard that the Venetian gondolieri were 
remarkable for their perfect acquaint- 
ance with every building and locality, 
however obscure, in their beauti- 
ful city, determined to put their 
knowledge to the test, and with this 
view stepped into a gondola, saying to 
the boatman who awaited his orders: 

“Take me to the church of San Ber- 
lingo.”’ 

The gondolier fell into a brown study, 
and answered after a while: 

“Signore. I don't know where that 
church js.”’ 

The Englishman pretended to get an- 
gry, and went in search of another boat, 
repeating the same proposal and receiv- 
ing the same answer, and thus four or 
five times in succession. At length, one 
gondolier received his orders in silence, 
and plying his oars sailed on and on for 
over an hour, drawing the boat to land 
opposite some distant church, where he 
said to the passenger: 

“Here you are, signore.’’ 

“And -is t really the church of San 
Berlingo?” ives the latter, in great 
surprise, well knowing that there existed 
no church of that name. 


Country Homes in the Ozarks 


I own and offer for sale more than 50 
pieces of choice residence property in 
Sullivan at extremely low prices; beauti- 
ful building lots, each 50x140 feet, for $95 
cash, $100 time; certificate of title with 
each lot; a substantial 2-story frame 
house, 6 reoms, 3 closets, 2 porches, lot 
100x132% feet, price $1000; a nicely built 
2-story frame cottage, 6 rooms, 2 halls, 
3 closets, pantry and good cellar, lot 
100x125 feet, prettily located on a high 
and commanding position, opposite the 
Gen. Harney mansion. for $1200, and a 
handsome frame residence, containing 7 
rooms, reception hall, observatory, con- 
servatory, several closets, 2 porches, pan- 
try and cellar; house cost $1750 to build; 
lot 100x125 feet, for $1500; reasonable 
terms will be given upon any of the above 
described property; Sullivan is a pretty 
and progressive town on the Frisco R. 
R., 68 miles, less than two hours’ ride 
from St. I ouis; altitude 1000 feet; an ex- 
cellent place for summer homes for St. 
Louis people or for parties retired; liv- 
ing cheap; fuel plentiful; we are near 
the Meramec river with its picturesque 
scenery and noted caverns; good hunt- 
ing and fishing afforded; a number of 
former residents of St. Louis have re- 
cently moved here, and are. greatly 
pleased with their new home. Add. Jo- 
seph H. Bennett, Sullivan, Mo. 





“Oh, certainly!’’ answered the boatman. 
“this is All Saints’ Church, so that if your 
San Berlingo is really one of them, this 
must be his church, too.’’—Town Talk. 
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laws would be unnecessary, legislatures 
might adjourn permanently and _ the 
millennium would be attained. The up- 
holders of the view that all our actions 
are based on selfishness say that love, 
affection for family and children, all our 
best actions and motives, in the final 
analysis, find their spring in selfishness. 
The desire to get on in the world, the 
ambition to gain a competence, the 
struggle of the labor organizations for 
higher wages and improved conditions, 
have all been described as selfishness. It 
is very apparent that this sort of self- 
ishness widely differs from the idea con- 
veyed by the word in its common accep- 
tation. It is impossible to eradicate this 
commendable kind of selfishness, nor 
would it be desirable to do so. 

The subject has been considered by the 
keenest of minds. The characteristic of 
selfishness is to lay stress on mere pleas- 
ure and to aim at the happiness of the 
selfish man, at the same time overlook- 


AS TO THE AMERICAN MAN 


Before a myth passes into a parable 


nd the parable becomes history, we 
wish to enter our protest against the 
American Man of the magazines, the car- 
toons and the tailors’ posters. We say 
the American Man, for, although there 
are any number of American men in real- 
there is only one American man in 
the periodicals and fiction books of the 
time. He is the long-legged, broad- 
shouldered, square-featured, phlegmatic- 
faced young man of two or three and 
twenty whom several certain popular ar- 
tists and a host of imitators have been 
drawing for fifteen years or more. 

‘his particular type of young man has 
no existence in fact, and as a piece ot fic- 
tiun he is a subtle but sweeping libel on 
all American men. He is so supremely 
uninteresting, so hopelessly stupid, so 
painfully vain that his pictured likeness is 
enough to stamp the fashionable circle 


ity, 


which he adorns as veritably “le monde jng or contemning the happiness of oth- 
ou l'on s’ennuie.” He is prettier than we ers and the interests of society. Love 
Americans of real life, but then some of of the family is, however, the very basis 
the rest of us claim for ourselves vivac- of society and of civilization. The early 
ity, intelligence to the verge of shrewd- progress of man from a brutish and sav- 


ness, some sense of humor, some percep- 
tion that “there are others.’’ In these 
respects the rest of us differ—and thank 
God therefor—from this bovine, phleg- 
matic, altogether insufferable lay figure 
in evening clothes. 

What the object of the school of artists 
that have created this stupid Franken- 
stein is, is obvious. They have tried to 
draw a Greek god in trousers; they have 
given us a stevedore in spiketails. This 
young man you would never imagine in 
any scene requiring fire, passion, initia- 
tive. His countenance betrays the fact 
that he tries to think, but gives it up. 
There is no evidence of interest in exter- 
nal things in it; it might be called in- 
trospective, save that clearly there is 
nothing inside worth looking at. Intel- 
lectually the young man is pathetically 
inarticulate. He is a coal-heaver with 
the correct manner. Such a man men 
dodge instinctively and women find im- 
possible. He is socially helpless. 

The paradoxical thing about the Amer- 
ican man of the magazines is that, with 
all his thews and sinews, there is some- 
thing feminine about him. He is not a 
man’s man; he does not enjoy Kipling. 
A sarcastic Englishman has pretended to 
discover that in America as the girls are 
growing boyish, the men are growing 
girlish. Unquestionably this is a gener- 
alization from the magazines. The Amer- 
ican they picture is a sublimated man- 
milliner with pink shirt waist and dec- 
orative socks.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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A startling array of the popular Kaiser 
Zinn, suitable for wedding gifts, at J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 
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GOOD AND BAD SELFISHNESS 


A well-known literary man of the last 
a graceful and accomplished 


age state to highly organized society, ‘so 
far as it can be traced or inferred, cama 
through the knitting together ever more 
closely of parents and children; then 
through the growth of the clan which 
became necessary to protect the families 
from others. The great importance of 
the clan was in time recognized, and the 
selfish interests of the individual had 
to give way to a certain extent to the 
interests of the clan. His conduct was 
guided by that fact and the clan enlisted 
his loyalty and affection. These are the 
beginnings of patriotism, and thus the 
very savage worked out for himself the 
principle that he had to sacrifice some of 
his own primeval individual selfishness 
for the good of others, or, as we should 
say, of society, with which individual in- 
terests are indissolubly bound up. In 
yielding up something of his own the 
“germs of altruism and of morality’’ 
found root; an external standard of con- 
duct was established and altruism was 
developed with the development of civ- 
ilization and of society. Devotion to so- 
ciety can best be shown by devotion to 
the family; and the individual, the work- 
er who seeks to better his lot, provided 
he does nothing that imperils the rights 
of others, is not doing anything that is 
contrary to the interests of society, but, 
on the other hand, is doing the one thing 
that will the most surely contribute to 
the general well-being. The best way 
to improve society, and the only certain 
way, is that each individual shall im- 
prove himself, and if a man permits his 
own family to be lowered he will inflict 
the greatest injury upon society at large, 
“which is damaged by whatever dam- 
ages its units.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


We pride ourselves upon the originality 
of our Sterling Silverware designs and 
invite inspection and comparison. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 


century, 


writer, who has been pilloried in a novel 
as the embodiment of repulsive selfish- aK... neu eee. Miss Pearl, that ig- 
ness, onee wrote, ‘““‘The same people who Oe Ae peony 


“I’m not certain, but you seem happy.”’ 


—Cassell’s Journal. 
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can deny others everything are famous 
for refusing themselves nothing.’’ That 
is a very good description of selfishness, 
Which is the characteristic of the mean 
and illiberal mind that from a _ shuort- 
sighted desire for supposed personal ad- 
Vantage would subordinate the comfort, 
the interest and the happiness of others 
for self-gratification, however slight. The 
Selfish man is known for his intense and 
exclusive regard for his own interest 
and happiness and a habitual inability 
to regard the rights of others or a dis- 
Position to sacrifice the happiness ot 
others in order that he may gain some 
happiness or pleasure. 
Everyone is actuated to some extent 
selfishness. It influences and con: 





Something to Please Everyone. 


2 COUTURIER’S BAND 


Go Where the Crowd Goes. 
See the World’s Fair Buildings. 
Take Dinner at the Cottage. 
Visit the Little Pike. 
NEXT WEEK | WEBER & WieELD’s 
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trols necessarily the actions of all man: POUSSE CAFE 
a measurably, and, therefore, it has TAKE ANY CAR. 
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said that if we were not selfish 
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THE STANDARD VISIBLE 


OLIVER WRITER. 


Adopted by the railroads and other large corporations, 
and used by the Government. 
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Don’t buy an out- 
of-date machine on a 
worn-out reputation. 


Get the most highly 
improved writer of the 
Twentieth Century. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, 


315 N. NINTH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FOREST 


am HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL. 
Five Minutes’ Walk from World’s Fair Grounds. 


Six High-Class~ 
Races 


THE | | THE 
RAIN OR SHINE SHOW || PLACE 
— fT Hi of LEE. = 


THE HANLONS, 
of Hanlon’s Superba. 
RAPOLI, 

Champion Juggler. 
SCOTT BROS., 
Transformation Acrobats. 
MEEHANS’, 

Trained Dogs. 

ALICE RAYMOND, 
America’s Greatest Female Cornetist 


ADMISSION TO GROUNDS FREE 


RESTAURANT 
Besch and Koenig, Managers. 
Henry Bescn, Gus. Koenia, 
Late of Cherokee Garden. Late of Noonday Club. 
A GUARANTEE OF EXCELLENCE. 


THE STANDARD 


FAIR GROUNDS 
From May 2nd to June 27th 


FIRST RACE AT 2:30 P. M. 


Admission to Grounds and 
Grand Stand $1.00. 


ST. LOUIS FAIR ASSOCIATION, 
Grand ave. and Natural Bridge Road. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


The bears did some fine and effective 
work in the past week. They hammered 


prices right and left, and attacked with 


a vim and daring that must have wrought 


dismay in the hearts of those whose mar- 
gins are nearing exhaustion. Every quar- 
ter of the market was made the object of 
the fierce and indiscriminate assault. 
Values fell away with an ease that served 
to throw interesting sidelights upon the 
recent doings of pools and manipulators. 
The declines in inactive Issues were par- 
ticularly worthy of profound study. They 
were extremely violent and calculated to 
arouse intense skepticism regarding all 
extant estimates of speculative values. 
When declines occur ranging all the way 
from ten to twenty points, the most ex-~ 
perienced trader may be justified in pro- 
pounding to himself the query: What’s 
bottom? , 

It looked of late as if there were prac- 
tically no bottom at all. About two 
weeks ago, some of the shrewdest observ- 
ers in Wall street went on record with 
statements intimating that they believed 
purchases were then in order. One par- 
ticular critic, of repute and prominence, 
ventured to suggest that people who were 
then throwing stocks overboard as fast 
as they could, regardless of quotations, 
made egregious fools and buffle-heads of 
themselves. Yet there has _ since been 
another and fairly startling collapse all 
along the line. Some leading stocks are 
at present purchasable at prices which 
would hve been considered impossible a 
few months ago. Take New York Cen- 
tral. for instance. This stock sold at 
170, not so very long since. The other day, 
a good many thought it dear at 124%, in 
spite of the fact that the New York 
Central & Hudson River R. R. Co. is still 
doing business at the old stand, and pay- 
ing the customary rate of 5 per cent 
on its capital stock. 

And what about Pennsylvania? The 
writer remembers reading predictions, 
made by men of acknowledged financial 
sagacity, that this stock could safely be 
bought for 300 at least, and that to buy 
it at 168 (the price then quoted) was just 
like finding money. Eheu! What disap- 
pointments, awakenings and losses have 
since intervened! People who regarded 
Pennsylvania as a “‘cinch”’ at that time 
are now selling it at a beggarly 127 or 128, 
and quite confident that it will go still 
lower. 

Verily, speculation is a most uncertain 
thing. It never knows when it is right or 
when it is wrong. It is forever groping in 
the dark, or following the ignis fatuus of 
folly and greed. What has become of all 
the knowing, confident bulls? And, what 
is more germane to the subject and to the 
times, what has become of margins? 
They have vanished away, and with them 
all the glowing bullish interviews, all 





Open- 
window time 
tempts thieves. 

Put your 
valuables 
where they 
will be 
absolutely 
safe. 


For art treasures, silverware, etc., use 


our Storage Vaults. 


For jewels, valuable papers, etc., our 
Safe Deposit Boxes rent for $5 per year. 
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the ebulient hopes, the firm faiths and 
the fat bank-accounts. Strange to say, 
the erstwhile successful stock-jobber has 
been hit as hard as the average unsophis- 
ticated outsider by the late occurrences. 
Like the latter, he failed to ‘‘pull out’’ 
at the right time. Like the latter, he still 
clung to the idea that things would yet 
right themselves, when the debacle was 
already imminent. 

However, there's no use moralizing Over 
the what might have been. Neither is 
there any profit in conjectures as to how 
it all happened, or as to who led the 
vicious bear raid since last January. 
Stocks are down, and very materially so, 
Some bodies made and many other bodies 
lost a pile of money. A readjustment of 
values has at last taken place. There 1s 
no need to hearken to the irritating opin- 
ions of the ‘“‘I told you so’”’ fellow. What 
is needed now is a diagnosis of the situa- 
tion as it is to-day. 

Unfortunately, there is, it seems, no 
one who cares to express himself defin- 
itively in regard to the prospects of the 
future. Even the former bull leaders are 
non-committal. Even they appear not 
to know ‘‘where they are at.’’ The spec- 
ulative mind is badly puzzled. It does 
not know what to think of the conflict- 
ing factors at work in Wall street and in 
the industrial and financial world in gen- 
eral. It is no longer cocksure of any- 
thing. All its former diagnoses have been 
nullified completely. Although business 
activity is still very pronounced, there is 
no evident desire to purchase, even at 
these low prices. The occasional rallies 
are due chiefly to beaf purchases. 

The writer of this is of the belief that 
the bear campaign is, or should be, near- 
ing its culmination. There are signs that 
it has already terminated. Barring the 
supervention of unforseen disasters, an 
advance of good proportions should soon 
be in order. The various unfavorable 
features of the speculative position have 
been well discounted, temporarily at least, 
It is not very reasonable to look for 
further extensive declines. Prices have 
reached a level that invites purchases 
by the shrewd and courageous. It must 
not be forgotten that railroad earnings 
and bank clearances are still large, that 
indications favor another season of bump- 
er crops of wheat, corn and cotton, and 
that security holders have been well 
shaken out. 


ry 


The gold exports have, no doubt, been 
partly responsible for the extensive break. 
They revived apprehensions of another 
era of depleted bank reserves and forced 
liquidation. The surplus of the Associat- 
ed Banks is dangerously small, even for 
this time of the year. It behooves us 
to bear in mind, however, that one un- 
favorable disturbing factor has been re- 
moved by the reduction of the Bank of 
England’s rate of discount from 4 to 3% 
per cent. This action has had quite a 
stimulating effect on the other side, ana 
even inspired fairly heavy purchases of 
American stocks by European specula- 
tors. These purchases should, in the or- 
dinary course of things, tend to relax the 
tension in the foreign exchange market 
by reducing our indebtedness to Europe. 
There have been rumors of further gold 
shipments to Berlin. Close observers aver, 
however, that American obligations to 
German financial institutions can readily 
be met through exchange remittances. 

As above intimated, the situation looks 
mcre reassuring. It is, at least, much 
better than it was at any time since the 
spring of 1902. On any further declines, 
there is sure to be substantial investment 
buying. There is strong reason to believe 
that it has already manifested itself in 
the better class of shares. 

While one is thus warranted in taking 
a more cheerful view of things, it would 
yet be absurd to expect anything like an 
old-fashioned bull market. The banks 

are not in position to encourage anything 
of that kind. They will have to husband 
their resources from now on in prepara- 
tion for the crop-moving season. Bank 
reserves need strengthening. A _ violent 
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G. A. W. AUGST, Cashier. 
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~ UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT ‘DEPOSITORY. 





H. A. FORMAN, Pres. EDWARD A. FAUST, Vice Pres. 
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DAVID SOMMERS, 2d Vice Pres. 
VAN L. RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier. 
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Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 
Capital and Surplus 


$9,000,000.22 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
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SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


3% on Savings Accounts. 

















Investment Securities a Specialty 





WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Direct Private Wire to New York. 
300 N. FOURTH STREET, 


ST. LOUIS 
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Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 
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expansion in the loan account would only 
produce a renewal of fears and forced 
liquidation. 

The iron and exchange markets sstill 
bear watching. Developments in these 


_ 





quarters will continue to have a decisive 
influence upon the shaping of quotations. 
If, as some of the best judges stoutly be- 
lieve, a sharp reaction in iron prices iS 
rapidly approaching, a rally from the 
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Many a many-daughtered 
man doesn’t find it half as 
difficult to get the many 
daughters off his hands as 
he afterwards finds in 
keeping the many _  hus- 
bangs on their feet. 

It’s easy to SELL cloth- 
ing. The RUB usually 
comes in keeping ’em sold 
—to sell the same custom- 
ers again. 

“MacCarthy-Evans qual- 
ity” makes both easy for 
us. “MacCarthy - Evans 
quality” brings back old 
customers—and they bring 
new ones. 

Suits to keep you cool 
at prices to keep you cool 
—here, $25 to $50. 


MacCARTHY-EVANS 
TAILORING CO. 
816-820 Olive—with dire 
designs on securing all the 


block. ’Phone Main 2647. 
Postoffice opposite. 
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anyon 


of Arizona. 


Earth’s greatest wonder— 
the titan of chasms, a mile 
deep, many miles wide. 


Pictures of it: For, 25 cents will 
novelty—a Grand Canyon photochrome view, 
uniquely mounted to reproduce the Canyon 
tints. Or. for same price, a set of four black- 
and-white prints, ready for framing. 


Books about it : Forcents wil 


Canyon book, 128 pages, 93 illustrations, cover 
in colors; contains articles by noted authors, 
travelers and scientists. Worthy a place in 
any library. Or will mail free pamphlet, 
Titan of Chasms.”’ 


A. ANDREWS, General Agent, 
108 N. Fourth St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Santa Fe 


THE°GHOST OF [And why Choriey and Be- 
MURDERED LOVE | nevolence and Wealth and 
Learning and Respectability are afraid of her. Daintily 
bound, I0c. If you don’t happen to have J0c let us 
aend it to you anyhow. 


Straight Edge, } Seventh Ave., N. Y. 











THE NEWEST BOOKS. 

The Land of Joy, Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour, $1.20; Castle Omeragh, F. F. Moore, 
$1.20; How to Keep Well, Floyd M. Cran- 
dall, M. D., $1.50; The Sins of a Saint, J. 
R. Aitken, $1.20; The Black Lion Inn, Al- 
fred Henry Lewis, $1.20; The Wars of 
Peace, A. F. Wilson, $1.20. We carry a 


Complete stock of the latest and most 
Popular ,novels, standard and miscellan- 
fous works, at 
JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive Street. 


present level will be of merely temporary 
duration only. 
ok 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 

Nearly every local stock is lower, as a 
result of a considerable amount of liqui- 
dation. It is probable that losses sus- 
tained in New York forced many St. 
Louis speculators to let go of home is- 
sues. The selling pressure was, at times, 
quite pronounced and suggestive of a 
good many weak spots. Brokerage houses 
reported increasing unwillingness on the 
part of many holders to strengthen mar- 
gin-accounts. From this, the deduction 
must be drawn that confidence has been 
impaired by the late occurrences in Wall 
street, and the sharp breaks in the Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Montreal markets. 

St. Louis Transit broke to 25%, ana 
United Railways preferred to 75%. Tran- 
sactions in these shares were on a rather 
large scale. At this writing, Transit is 
selling at 26, and United preferred at 76. 
The 4 per cent bonds held firm, and are 
still quoted at 85. 

Bank of Commerce developed marked 
weakness, dropping to 363 on only few 


sales. Missouri Trust is still hanging 
around 130. Lincoln Trust is dull, selling 
at 254. Union Trust may be bought at 


350 and Mississippi at 425. A small lot of 
Title Guaranty found a taker at the ex- 
tremely low price of 75. Germania Trust 
is held at 244; Mercantile at 394, Common- 
wealth at 290, Mechanics’ National at 282 
and Boatmen’s at 222 

St. Louis. Brewing Association 6s are 
quoted at 94 bid; Granite-Bimetallic is 
weak at 75 bid, and American Credit In- 
demnity may be purchased at 270. 

Last week’s bank clearances showed a 
slight gain. Money is in fair demand. 
Sterling exchange is a trifle lower and 
quoted at 4.88%. 

oh 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

F. F. J.—You have been misinformed. 
No dividend has been declared, and there 
is none in sight. The stock is entirely 
too high at present prices. 

Z. Z. Z., Elgin, Ull.—Am informed that 
a reorganization is approaching. Stock- 
holders are sure of a heavy assessment. 
Would prefer to let go. if * were you. 

Subscriber—Consider it good for a sharp 
rally. The stock has not declined much, 
because it is well worth holding. The 
company is in prosperous condition. 

Fred, Macon, Mo.—Would hold. A rally 
is due. Consider it worth while to in- 
crease margin. Keep out of International 
Paper common. 

Softhead, Independence, Mo.—Can’t ad- 
viss purchases of Chicago G. Western 
“B”’ preferred. It is selling for all it is 
worth. The common does not look at- 
tractive to me. Am not partial to Cana- 
dian Pacific. Stock has been boomed too 
much to be a safe purchase. 

X.-Y. Z., Corsicana, Tex.—Would sell 
Western Union on first rally of a few 
points. Let Tennessee Coal & Iron alone. 
Can’t get any information about the in- 
dustrial you refer to. Not quoted on list. 
Looks like a prodigious fake. You had 
better sell, if you can obtain a bid at all. 


ok oh ob 
SURE HE WAS AN AGNOSTIC 


The Rev. Washington Gladden, after a 
lecture at Harvard, discussed with a 
number of students the Christian religion. 
The students, as is sometimes the way 
with young men, manifested a lack of 
faith. They were not ashamed of this 
lack, either. They seemed, on the contra- 
ry, to be proud of it. 

“T,”’ said a lad of 18 years, a freshman, 
“T am an agnostic.’’ He spoke pompously, 
his hands in his pockets. He regarded 
narrowly the effect on Mr. Gladden of his 
bold words. . 

“You are an agnostic?” said the clergy- 
man. 

“T am an agnostic.”’ 

‘What is an agnostic?’’ Mr. Gladden 
asked. ‘Tell me, won’t you, just what 
meaning you attribute to that word?” 
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Traveling by Dayligh 
ON THE 


WABASH LINE 


Affords ail the comforts to 
be had in the most luxu- 
rious homes or in the best of 
ae = days pass 
only too swiftly. 

the Parlor and Obser- 
vation-Cafe Library Car 
features on ee sg 
trains, together wi e 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 
and Dining Cars, have 
become widely known and 
very popular. 

hrough Cars are run 

between St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
New York, Boston, Los 
Angeles, San_ Francisco, 
Denver, Portland, Ore., 
Minneapolis and St. Paul; 
between Chicago and Buf- 
falo, New York, Boston and 
Montreal; between Kansas 
City and Buffalo. 


C. S. CRANE,: 


Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt Agt. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE PAPYRUS 


A MAGAZINE OF INDIVIDUALITY 
Edited By MICHAEL MONAHAN. 


There is (God knows) no lack of magazines without individuality. The 
field that we have chosen looks Large and Lonesome, but we are Not Worry- 
ing because McClure and Munsey and Bok are Nowhere in sight. By and by 
when the Money begins to come Our Way, we shall have lots of Company. 

The Papyrus is for people who have got tired of Canned Literature—who 
want to get away from the Eternal Trite—who demand Honest Thinking and 
Writing that is born of the Red Corpuscle. 

Oh yes, we know They Say this kind of a magazine can’t succeed, but if 
it’s the Kind you would like to read, suppose you Help us to stay. 

You don’t want the Other Fellows to have All the cakes and ale, do you? 

Just send us Now, while you think of it, a Lone Dollar, and we'll keep 
each others Company for a Year. 

Seize the psychic moment when your Dollar looks to us as big as a Cart 
Wheel. Later on we shall be looking at it through the Other End of the glass. 

The way to subscribe is to subscribe. 

THE PAPYRUS, 
MOUNT VERNON NEW YOR 
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ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 
OLIVE AND SIXTH 9:00 A. M. 9:08 P. M. 2:05 A. M 


moped DINING CARS A LA CARTE. 
UNION STATION. 








H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Agent. F. D. Gipers.eeve, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Axt. 
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A MERCENARY ESTIMATE 


“Do you think that every man has his 
price?” 

“T do,’’ answered Senator Sorghum. 
“The only difficulty is that a lot of people 
aren’t lucky enough to get it.’-—Washing- 

ton Evening Star. 


The lad swaggered about the room. He 
still kept his hands in his pockets. ‘An 


agnostic,’”’ he said, frowning, ‘“‘why an ag- 
nostic is—ah—a fellow—a fellow who isn’t 


sure of anything.”’ 

‘“‘How does it happen, then,’ asked the 
clergyman, “‘that you’re sure you’re an 
agnostic?’’ 
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NO PLACE LIKE 


“St. Louis’ Greatest Store” 


FOR THE SUPPLYING OF ALL YOUR 
WANTS, BOTH FOR THE PERSON 


AND THE HOUSEHOLD. 








Infants’ Wear. 


Infants’ Christening Robes, skirt elaborately 
trimmed with four rows of lace and embroid- 
ery insertions and deep lace ruffle, yoke and 
sleeves INGe THIMIMGE 0k oie vies sicdigans $2.25 

Skiris to match above robe...............60.. 

Infants’ Lawn Caps, French style, clusters_of fine 
tucks, hemstitching and lace, wide tie strings 
SLOP: , wk wince a bra esa oC TME ERT Mes enie 

Infants’ Short Dresses, made of nainsook, yoke 
trimmed with fine tucks, neck and sleeves 
finished with hemstitched ruffie, to fit 6 months 
monthetto i*year child; for .o7 oy... et. 

Infants’ Short Skirts, of nainsook, ruffle trimmed 
with hemstitched tucks, very dainty and well 


Wo oon ns kobe Oe pede e ae POS 50¢ 
Infants’ Flannelette Kimonos—pink or blue 
stripes, with wide borders, for,........... 35c 
Infants’ Flannelette. Sacque—pink, light blue or 
OUR FT re ak BS ead 4G Oe eel SUR Os 25c 
Infants’-Flannelette Pinning Blankets, for ..... 25c 


Infants’ Crochet Bootees, 10c, 15c, 25c, 35c a pair. 
Infants’ Veils, 15c, 25c, 35c. 
Infants’ Bibs, 5c, 10c, 15c. 





Skirts, Waists and Suits. 


A magnificent display of Seasonable Garments 
on our Second Floor ; the Styles and Materials 
are of every conceivable effect and design, and 


suitable for every figure and purse. 
Fine Denim Skirts, regularly tailored, stitched 
flounce and seams, in blues and browns, worth 


C2.BG, TOs bis 00c. ase eeadasear Reena ema $1.25 
Broadcloth Dress Skirts, in blue and black, with 


Melton Cloth Skirts, yoke and straps trimmed 
with stitching and smoked pearl buttons, 
WOTth Sia 0G; BS ak seek da csint ys cen ome $7.50 

Grass Linen Dresses for children 6 to 14 years. - 
Peter Thompson style, emblem on sleeve and 
vest, sleeves, collar and yoke trimmed with 
white braid and bands of pique, plaited skirt, 
WOPUk GEOR; TR as cdc dk cewas «5540.0 eae $2.98 

India Linen Shirt-Waist Suits, skirt with 2 
flounces, headed with a row of Val. insertion, 
7-gore; waist beautifully tucked with four 
medallion insets in front, sleeve with tucked 
cuff and 2 insets of lace, back 3 clusters of 6 


tucks each and new stock collar, also separate 
$6.75 
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SEASONABLE THIRD FLOOR SPECIALS. — 


Furniture. 


A Great Iron Bed Special we bought 
..at Just half price—the entire 
sample line of the Brown-Crad- 
dock Bed Co., used by them on 
their floor during the past season 
—there are 50 different styles, in 
plain and combination colors— 
the values range from $35.00 to 
3.50, but this week we will put 
them on sale at prices running 
ae --- -$17.50 to’ $1.75 
Mattresses and Pillows—It is ac- 
knowledged that Crawford’s car- 
ry the most complete iine of Mat- 
tresses and Pillows to be found 
in the city—Pillows: range from 
$6.50 a pair for the al)-down pil- 
lows to all-feather pillows at, a 
DAI ic ees Paphos teem 98c 
Mattresses range from $15.00 for 
the very finest cotton felt Mat- 
tresses to the very best cotton 
top Mattresses at ........ - $2.25 
Lawn Benches—4 feet 6 inches 
long, very strong and durable, 
Ot oki i aac be ek ep eeeeess . $1.00 
Sideboards—Solid Oak, finely pol- 
ished, with beveled French plate 


mirror; none better at the 
WONOT 6s cee wie bees $12.50 


| Infants’ Vests,25c, 35c, 50. 
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Carpets and Rugs. 


Rugs of all sizes, all makes and 
all prices. We have a tremendous 
stock and the following prices are 
made with’a view to cutting it just 
about half. 

ROOM RUGS—-size 9x12 ft., made 
of good grade tapestry, brussels 
carpet, in nice rug designs; a 
$13.50 Rug, for ........... $10.98 

ROOM RUGS—size 9x12 ft., rever- 
sible Smyrna Rugs in bright 
Oriental designs; a $12.50 Rug, 
SOP eaiccs ced Sa cee eee $10.00 

AXMINSTER ROOM RUGS — the 
very best Axminster Rug on the 
market, size 9x12 ft., every one a 
work of art, being exact copies 
of high-priced-imported Turkish 
Rugs; our regular $30.00 Rug, 
Bic dk ti Scbbace uk cao Doo wees $25.00 

VELVET RUGS—27x54 inches; 
rich medallion effects in combi- 
nation colors; our regular $2.00 
We a. nk. oe ce ne eee $1.69 

BRUSSELS RUGS—27x54_ inches, 
just 3 patterns to choose from, 
but plenty. of them; it is a $1.50 
DE, ROE ie oct as eee beeeee 98c 


Taffeta silk bands, a 7-gore skirt in the very \ y og a, Oy | 
latest cut, worth 9.50, for... ......ese0% $5.00 ie” , , 

? Pie: Zire 
All Alterations Free and Fits Guaranteed. 
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WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 
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OVERHEARD AT A RECITAL 

Madeline Poyser Smythe! How much 
r that looks on the programme than 
Mrs. Smith!” 

, wonder if she is ashamed of her 


} nd’s name. And lately married, 


Hush! Here she comes. That’s her 
ling dress, isn’t it? (Mrs. Smith fin- 
number and bows herself off. 
Applause. Enter Mrs. Langhorne Jones.) 

“7; wonder how she can afford to take 
singing lessons. I know for a positive 
certainty the Joneses can’t pay their 
grocer. Did you ever see such a gown? 
The skirt looks as though it were made 
out of an old lace-curtain.’’ (Mrs. Jones 
.ceives but two bouquets.) 

“| suppose poor Jones couldn’t afford 
to send her any more.”’ 

(Miss Sybil Dollars appears.) 

“They say Sybil has been taking les- 
sons on that one song for six months. It 
is the only thing she can sing.” 

“She can't even sing that. One would 
think she had her mouth full of butter.”’ 

“No matter, she has money to burn. I 
understand that her grandmother took 
in washing.”’ 

“Did you hear that young Needy is des- 
perately in love with her?’ 

“With her money, you mean. Lend me 
your glass. I want to take a good look 
at her frock. A dream, isn’t it? Did you 
notice that diamond pendant?” 

“Just see those flowers, a whole cart- 
load. The Professor is helping her to 
carry them off. Let’s clap. They want 
an encore.”’ 

“No use. ‘she can’t sing another thing.”’ 
“Then she will have to repeat that. 
Isn't she perfectly lovely?” 

“Now it is Adele’s turn. I’m glad she’s 
the last. I get awfully tired at these 
things, don’t you?” 

“Adele looks like a picture with that 
rose behind her ear.’’ 

“I think she is a little bold, don’t you?’’ 
“Oh, she knows how to please the men. 


wed 
ishes her 


re 


You couldn’t get me to stand up before 

an audience and sing a thing like that.” 
“Well, I'm glad thnere’s no more of it. 

We'll go to Masker’s and have an ice.’’ 


(Later in the vestibule). 

“Perfectly lovely. I enjoyed your sing- 
ing so much. So kind of you to send us 
tickets!"—San Francisco Town Talk. 

EN ~ eke 

MAUPASSANT’S CREDITOR 


It is related that one morning Guy de 
Maupassant lay in bed reading a comic 


paper in his modest atelier in the Latin 
Quarter. After a little time, de Maupas- 
sant, to his horror, heard familiar and 
ponderous footsteps at the bottom of the 
wooden stairs—he was four flights up. It 


Was a severe creditor, who had threat- 
ened him with all sorts of punishments 
if he did not settle his debt. In an in- 
stant, de Maupassant was out of bed 
and seized a sheet of paper, on which he 
wrote: ‘“‘“M. de Maupassant, having died 
on the sixteenth, all having claimants 
against him must apply to M. M. Blanc,”’’ 
at some false address. He expected 
money that day and intended to put mat- 
ters straight in the afternoon. He stuck 


his notice outside the door, locked him- 
self in again, and was back between the 
blankets. Fortunately the old gentleman 
ascended slowly, like a hippopotamus. 


When he reached the landing, there was 
4 sound of muttering. Then down he 
Went again. De Maupassant breathed 
freely. In a little while up tripped Marie, 
4 pretty maid, who was in the habit of 
flirting with the writer. After a few 
Words she departed. Soon de Maupassant 
recognized her steps again, and presently 


there was another rap on the door. When MONEY TO LOAN 


he opened it, there stood his old creditor, 
panting like a steam engine. He had come 
Up in his stocking feet. The old man had 
kept his eyes open. 
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COLORADO 


UTAH si: PACIFIC COAST 


= a REACHED VIA THE 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. 


OBSERVATION PARLOR CAFE DINING CARS MEALS ALA CARTE 
AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CALIFORNIA. LOW EXCURSION RATES. 


City Ticket Office, Southeast Cor. Sixth and Olive Streets. 








BANKERS ** 


Draughon’s College, 


TENTH AND OLIVE STREET. 

Thirty-six (36) bank cashiers Indorse 
DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. COL- 
LEGE, n. w. cor. Tenth and Olive (new 
building), as a school that is reliable, that 
gives superior instruction, that has spe- 
cial facilities for securing positions; 160- 
page illustrated catalogue, containing 
above-mentioned testimonials and other 
advice as to why it wil pay you to attend 
Draughon’s College in preference to any 


GOING EAST 
seat sie weit se Excursion Tickets 


position, may pay tuition after course is J 


BIG FOUR 


completed and position secured. 


CARMODY ’S, 
213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 


RATES DECORATION DAY 
Tickets on Sale May 29 and 30. 


$ 9.95 BELLEFONTAINE, 0. 


AND RETURN, 
Tickets on Sale May 29 to June 3. 


7.40 INDIANAPOLIS ,AXPy 


Modern Woodmen of America 
Tickets on Sale June 14 and 15. 


AND 
25.50 BOSTON AN 
.? Christian Scientists Meeting. 
Tickets on Sale June 1, 12 and 13. 


13.30 PUT-IN-BAY, 0. pANPay 
Tickets on sale July 25, 26 and 27. 


23.30 SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


AND RETURN 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 
Tickets on Sale July 5 and 6. 


ee ey,.0) ae 27.50 BOSTON —nANPan 


j al i ing. 
'OF FICE.’ Ticket on Sue July 353,450 0" Mest 


7.40_INDIANAPOLIS | ,ANPey 


Travelers’ Protective Association of America. 
Tickets on Sale June 8, 9, 10. 


20.25 BALTIMORE pein 


. P. O. E. Annual Convention. 
On Diamonds and Jewelry. Tickets on Sale July 18, 19, 20. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET. 








iw! KRANKF 


513 PINE ST. 








GET TICKETS and all particulars at BIG FOUR 
Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut Street. 


Or Address—H. 1. NEWTON, C. P.A 





MOTTO OF THE COLLECTOR @QLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


Never put off until to-morrow what can 
be dunned to-day.—Harvard Lampoon. 





E. E. COWLES, City Ticket Agent. 
C. L. HILLEARY, A.G. P. A., 
St. Louis. 


A. J. CRAWFORD. 
TENTH AND PINE STS. ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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The Spring Season in the Ozarks! 


Ite 








The Spring climate of Eureka Springs 
is ideal—mild and balmy, and at the 


same time thin and clear. Only one 


night’s ride from Saint Louis, via the 





This cut shows the CRESCENT HOTEL. 
It does not, however, give one an idea of the TICKET OFFICE: 


f i levation it occupies, nor the inspir- a | 
Se ee 2 EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 


ing view obtained from its verandahs. 


SUE 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW 


THE RIGHT TRAIN TO TAKE 


“THE KATY FLYER” 


THROUGH BEAUTIFUL INDIAN TERRITORY 


TO TEXAS AND OLD MEXICO 


FAS T—MODERN— DAILY 


























